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ABSTRACT ^ 

The syllabus of an introductory course in linguistics 
intended as a foundation for studies in bilingual/bicultural 
education, Alaskan native languages, and anthropology is presented. 
The course was designed for a program for teachers of Yupik as a 
second language. The course objectives are to introduce students to 
the internal structure of language and the relationship between 
lahguagje and culture. Analyses of English, Yupik, and some other 
languages are included. The course consists of six units of readings 
and assignments: (1) introduction to language (linguistics and 
related disciplines, communication); (2) language, culture, and 
change ( including dialects ) ; (3) introduction to phonemes and 
phonetics (including the international phonetic alpha:bet); (4) 
articulatory phonetics (articulation, cohtoids, vocoids, stress, 
pitch, intonation); (5) introduction to morphemes and morphology 
(ihcluding some semantics) ; and (6) language analysis. Each unit has 
questions and/or activity assignments in addition to readings, and 
the final examination is included in the course materials for student 
preview. Illustrations and a glossary are included. (MSE) 
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ITHGOISTICS 101 THE NATURE^P LANGUAGE 

niSVBUCIGR: GATHERIKB OOLLIER ' , . 

COURSE DESCRIPTION 

A beglxmlng course In the study of language. Systessatlc analysis of htsman 
language: artlculatlout units of sound (phonemes)* units of meaning (morphemes)* 
analysis of these elements and how they interrelate. 

OOURSE OBJECIIVES 

students will be introduced Ato the internal structure of language and the re'- 
lationshlp between language /and culture. Students will get some experience in 
analyzing the internal structiire of English and Tuplk through phonemic and mor- 
phologic patterns. Some vbrk with other languages will also be done. 

CODRSE AiailNISTRATION 

This ia an introductory, course designed to provide a foundation to studies in. 
bilingual/bicultural education, Alaska Kative languages, anthropology, other 
Imguages and linguistic analysis. Students majoring in bilingual/bicultural 
education, Yupik, and Anthropology should take this course early «^ln their 
degree program. 

• . ^. ., ... , 

this course consists of six units of readings and assignments about language and 
V language itructusre. Each unit has questions and/or act&vlty assignments to be . 
completed In addition to the readings. There will be k final examination. The 
exam is Included in the course materlale for student preview. 

The exam, qiuestlons, and actiyltiea will be grinded on a percentile correct basis. 
The grade for this course is determined^ by the total* precent He score achieved: 

student ^ s, total J percentile points . ^ ^ grade 

total possible percentile points ■ 

BIBLIOGHAPH? ^Required Text 

* Fromltln^ V. and Rodman, R., An Introduction to Lanyiage; Holtt Rlnehart, 5 Winston 
Buchanan, c.D., A Prograianed Instroduction to Linguist lea; D.C. Health & Co. 

G1:eaeon, H.A., An Introduction to J)eacripti;ye Linwistlcs; Holt, Rlnehart & Winatbn 

' <• . , ■ ■ ■ 

Laffey, J. & Shuy^ R.^ I^guage Differences; Do They Interfere? International . 

.Reading Association 

Lander^ H. > LmguaBe and Culti3re, s Oxford University Press* . 

Reed, Mlyaoka, et al, Yuplk Eaklao Granaaar ; Alaska Native Language Center 

Itordhaugh, R. , lattoductlbn to Linguistics ; McGravHlll Book Co. Several 

passages from Wardhaugh' 8 book are quoted- at leng&hU by permission of 
the publisher^ 
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COURSE OUTLINE 



UNIT I INTRODUCriON TO LANGUAGE 

Language and Linguist ica 
Llnguiatics and Related Diadplinea 
CoiBBuaication 

Assignisents: Read Fromkln/Rodman pp. 1--13, 15-28 

Queations and Exercisea on pp. 28«-'30. of Manual 
Supplemental Readings*: pp. 173* 188 Fromkin/Rodman 

DNITII LANGUAGE, CULTURE, & CHANGE v 

Langisage & Culture 

Diversity of Language & Dialects 

Language Change 

Asaignments: Read Fromkin/Rodman pp. 224-235, 252-258, 269-276, 191-220 

Questions and Exercisea on pp 54-46 of Manual 

Supplemental^ Readings: pp. 236-246 Fromkin/Rodman 

pp. 258-269 Frctokln/Rodman 
pp. 33-63, 129-231 Landar 

UNIT III INTRODUCTION TO PHONEMES AND PHONETICS 

Phonemea 

International Phonetic Alphabet 

Coneonanta 

Vowels 

Assignments: Read Fromkin/Rodman pp. 30-40, 69-79 

Questions and Bxerdsea on pp» 65--67 of Manual 

Tranacriptlons pp« 98 

Supplemei^tal Readings: pp. 79-94 Fromkin/Rodman 

ppk 257-285; Gleaaon 

UNIT IV ARTICULAIORY PHONETICS 

Articulation . 
Contolds 

'Vdcolda ' 
Stress Pitch, & Intonation 

Assignments: Read Fomkin /Rodman pp. 40-64 

Read pp. 1-17 In Yuplk Eskimo Grammar 

Questions and Exercises on pp« 82-84 of Manual 

Transcripjlona pp. 9^-101 

Supplemental Readlnga: pp. 239-256 Gleason 



TOiiT V nrraoDUCTiON to morphemes and morphology 

Morphemes 

Morphology 

Meaning 

Aasigoments: Read Promkln/Rodman pp. 101^131 

Queatlona and Exercises pp. 88*^90 of Manual 
Transcriptions pp. 102^103 of Manual 

UNIT VI LANGUAGE ANALYSIS 

Analysis of Kurdish 
Bontoc 
Samoan 
Swahlll 
Tepehtia 

Tagalog n 

Asslgtunents: Project: Yuplk Analysis. 

Transcriptions pp. 104^-106 of Manual 
Supplemental Reading: pp. 136-168 Fronkln/Rodman 

' Glossary pt>. 107-119 . 
PINAL EXAM pp. 120-125 of Manual 
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UNIT I INTaODUCT ION TO LANGUAGE 

Have yo^ ever wondered about your language? Why It Is the way It Is and 
how it delates to other means of coimnunlcatlon? Language Is one wsfy In which 
we cooBiunlcate with one another. It Is the words. Intonations, {md otl^er vocal 
means we use to communicate our feelings, thoughts, and tdejK^ with one another. 
Language Is made tip of words (vocabulary) and how they ^re put together to com- 
municate thoughts (grammar)* It Is a set of principles relating meanings and 
soxtnd sequences. These principles enable speaker s'^ of a language to dxchtoge 
ideas by means of speech sounds. Linguistic analysis lis the attempt to discover 
and describe laixgoiage structure, to cldLrlfy the patterns in the sound/meaning 
correlations of language 

. LANGnAGE AMD LINGUISTICS 
Linguistics is often called the science of ^ language, A person whose field 
of study is linguistics snd who i^os^esaes certain specialized knowledge abouc 
language, la called a linguist. A linguist may or may not speak more than one 
language. A lii^guist makes observations about language in general or about 
Individual languages. He then classifies these observations in the form of 
gmeral nilea. 

Linguists are in broad agreement about' some "of the Important characteristics 
of human language, and one definition of langtxage widely associated with ling- . 
ulstlcs may be used: , '^language is a system of arbitrary vocal ajrmbols used for 
human communication''. Communication can be more than language; we all use gest** 
ures and "body language" to communicate also. However* the main mode of communi-* 
cation , that htiman beings use is language. 

Language is systematic. Language contains two systems, a system of sounds - 
and a system of meanings. Only certain sounds are Used by speakers of any lang- 
uage» and only certain combinations of these sounds are possible in a particular. 



language. For example, we have the sounds /n/ and /g/ in English and they can 
be combined into "ng" as at the end of '^ang". In English "ng" is, never at the 
beglp;aing of a word, it is oaly at the end of words or syllables. 

All languages have dual systems of sounds and meanings. Linguists concern 
themselves ncot only with characteristics of the two systems but also with how 
the systems relate to each other within one overall linguistic^ system for a 
particular language. , 

Jjifferent languages are made up of different speech sounds. The sounds 
peculiar to one language differ from the sounds peculiar to other languages, ^ 
with some exceptions. For example, in Yupik there is a soxind written "11** 
which does not exist in English, ':but does exist in Navajo \ The *'r" sound 
in Yupik dbes not occur in English or Navajo. There are a large number of 
sounds that a person can produce and discriminate. These human sounde are 
virtually unlimited, but the number of sounds used by any one language is 
limited.. No single language uses all of the speech sounds which can be pro- 
duced and discriminated. 

A language serves its speakers as a system of commimication and is made 
up of a limited number of speech sounds. By sound system we mean both in- 
dividual sounds of a language and the way in which these sounds are organized. 
Every language is a highly organized system of sounds. ^ Every, language is a 
unique structure of arbitrarily chosen and arbitrarily organized sounds which 
serve its speakers as a means of communication. 

The term "arbitrary** does not mean that everything about language is un- 
predictable, for languages do not vary in every possible x^^ay. It means that 
...... I • 

we c&a not predict exactly which particular features we will find in a parti- 
cular language if we are unfamiliar with that language. There is no way to 
predict what a word means just from hearing it, although you might make a good 
guess- based on the actibns of the person saying the word. There. is no way to 



predict what sounds will occur in a Iraguage, what the ratio of consonants to 
vowels will be or whether the uasal passages will be involved in the production 
of certadLn vowels. AjJ.*of these are things that a linguist considers as he 
studies a language. ^ 

linguist may list and describe speech sounds as individual units, but 
speech sounds always occur in combinations. Words are combinations of speech 
sounds • Speech sounds are arranged according to rules. For example, I already 
mentioned the^'ng" sound and another is the sound combination ^^sn'< which occurs 
in English at the beginning of words such as "snap'^ but never at the end 6uch 
as in "pasn". This systematic arrangement of sounds is the sound system of 
the language. * 

The primary medium of all languages is sound no' matter how well developed 
their writing systems. All ,the evidence we have, from the continued existence 
of preliterate socl^eties, through the knowledge we have of language acquisition 
by chlldreni to the existence of historical records, confirms the fact that 
writing is based on speaking. Writing systens are attempts to capture souhds 
and meanings on paper. The primary purpose of writing Is to lend some kind of 
permanence to the spoken langiiage and not to prescribe that spoken language 
In any way. In our attempts to describe a language, we must keep this fact 
in mind; therefore, we ^are not free to ignore the sounds a speaker makes in 
favor of studying the writing systems, nor to invent soxoe kind of abstract 
system that makes no reference to sound In order to describe what we find. 

We must acknowledge the centrality of speech to any study of language 
and therefore take an interest in phonetics and phonology. These comments 
should not be taken as a denial of the importance of writing and writing ^ 
systems and of the possible effects of mass literacy on language systems* and 
linguistics usage. Writing undeniably Influences^ speakliag. 



An insistence on the vocal basis of language is an insistence on the importance 
of the historical primacy of speech over writing and therefore a denial of 
the common misunderstanding that4;speech is a spoken form of writing. 

There is no connection, or at least ii^ a few cases only a minimal con- 
nectlon, between the sounds that people use and phe objects to which these 
sounds refer. Language is a symbolic system, a system in which words are 
associated with' objects," ideas, and actions by convention so that "a rose by 
any ether name would 'smell as sweet." In only a few cases is there some direct 
representational connection between a word and some phenomenon in the "real" 
world. Onomatopoeic works like "bang"^ "crash", and ^ "roar" are examples from 
English, although the meanings of these words would not be at all obvious to 
speakers of either Chinese or Eskimo. More marginal are words like "soft" 
and "harsh" or "slither" and "slimy", in which any connection between sound 
and sense may well be disputed by native speakers. More than one person has 
claimed that English words beginning with "si" and "sn " as in "slime", "slut", 
"snarl'-f and "snob", are used to denote a variety of unpleasant things. In 
much the same way the vowel sound in V twig" and %it" is said to be associated 
with small things and different vowel sounds in "huge" and "moose" with large 
things. However, once again we are in a^ area of subjectivity, as counterexam- 
pies are not difficult to find, for example "sleep", "snug", "hill", and "spoon" 
In the circumstances, tihen, little evidence exists to refute the claim that 
languages are systems of arbitrary symbols. 

The kind. of communlcatiou system that interests us in linguistics is 
pousesed only by human beings and is very different from the communication 
systems that other forms of lif e .possess. Just how dlffMnt* of course, is 
a question of some interest', for it can shed light on language to know in what 
ways hixman languages are different from systems of nonhuman communication. 



The differences may be ascribed to the process of evolution that man has gone 
through and result from the genetic characteristics that distinguish man from ' 
other species. >lo system of animal' communication makes use of the duality 
feature, that is, of concurrent' systems of sound and meaning ,n and few systems 
of animal communication employ discrete arbitrary signaLLs.,_ Moreover, none 
allows its users to do all that language allows huinan beings to do: reminisce 
over the past, speculate about the future, tell li^a at will, and devise theories. 
Bess do not discnss last year's supply of food, dolphins are not next-year 
otiented, birds do not deceive each other with their calls, and dogs do not bark 
about barking. 

Language is. used for communication. Language allows people to say things to 

each other and express their communicative needs. These needs are strong, whether 

they are the needs of a Robin§on Crusoe for somethirg or someone to address his 

remarks to, or of Trappiat monks who devise sophisticated signal systems to 

avoid breaking their vows of perpetual silence'. Language is the cement of 

society, allowing people to live, work, and play together, to tell th^ truth 

but also to tell a lie or lies. Sometimes it "is" used merely to keep communi- . 

cation channels open so that if any need arises to say'somet^ng of importance 

a suitable channel la available. This last function is met through the con-. 

vention of greeting and leave-taking, by small talk at parties, and in the" 

chatter of secretaries in a large office. It is most conspicuous in its ab- 
. . . ... / : y 

sence, as witnessed by the image of the taU "silent" stranger in the movies 

or by such a statement as "She didn't even speak to me when we pa.ssed in the 

street". Language also functions to communicate general attitudes toward 

life and others, creating what the anthropologist Bronislaw Malinowski called 

'^a phatlc communion among ... a type of speech in \Aich ties of .union are 

created by a mere exchange of words-" We need only notice how absurd it would. ^ 

be *to take each of the following expressions literally: "How do you do?" 
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"How^s it going?" ''What hava you been up to since we last met?** and "What's 
happening?" 

The coimmjnication of most interest to us is, of course, the coimnunication 
of meaning. A language allows its speakers to talk about anything within their 
realm of knowledge. We must therefore take an interest in the topic of meaning, 
even though at times precise questions about meaning cannot easily be formulated. 
Later in the course we will further discuss meanings and communict -ion in lang- 
uage. , ' 

Another thing to remember about any language is that it is learned . You 
are not bom speaking your language. A ne„,jom child does not know how to, apeak 
any language. Speech is learned- In order to communicate, a child must learn 
to produce the speech sounds used by other speakers of his language. The child 
produces a wide variety of sounds, some of which are appropriate to his lang- 
uage. The child hears the speech sounds used by adults around him and is en- 
couraged in his Imitation of them. When a chUd produces sounds not appropriate 
to the language he is generally ignored or corrected. The child learns that his 
language contains only a limited number of sounds. Even those few sounds can be 
combined only in certain set ways. This language learning process takes a 
long time. The infant is immersed in a "sea of sound" for nonths before making 
trial sounds and It takes several more months before he heglns putting them 
together into words and short phrases. Learning j.,.ur first language takes 
several years, but language skills ieamed in th*. f: 'st language can be applied 
to learning a second, third, or more languages. Yc ^ng children exposed to , 
several languages develop language skills as quickly as (and in some cases 

^ quicker than) children learning only one language. For further information 

. % . . ■■ ■ 

about the linguistic study of language, read the following passages from In- 
troduction to Linguistics, by R. Wardhaugh: 



SOME BASIC DISTINCTIONS 

Before investigating language phenomena in any detail, we should be 
familiar with a set of distinctions widely recognized in linguistics. These 
distinctions are between pairs of related terms; description and prescription; 
synchrony and diachrony; form imd substance; and competence and perf ormanciR. 

Description and prescription 

', - 

The description^-prescript ion distinction relates to the fact that we must 

try not to make prejudicial judgments about data. A sentence such as "He ain^t 

/' ~' ' ' ' ' . ' 

got none" is to bie explained not criticized. Such sentences occur, and must 

/ , ■ ' ■ ■ > ■ 

be accounted fbr. They may produce undesireable consequences when uttered in 
/ . ■ , . ■ ■ . ■. ■ ■ ■' 

certain circumstances, but this observation is a sociological one not a ling- * 

uistic one. To say that "He ain't got none" is a "bad" sentence is to make some 

kind of prescriptive statement about behavior, not some kind of descriptive 

statement about a linguistic phenomenon. We would not want to call it an un- 

grammatical sentence, for example, we should compare it wit;h a collection of 

words such as "*Got he ain't none", a collection which is definitely ungram- 

matical for any speaker of English. It is our task to describe tha.^occurrence 

of "He ain't got none" ana, if ~we can, to account for it in some way within a- 

general theory. In addition, we may consider that we should also account for 

the nonoccurrence of the other group of words; however, not everyone would 

agree that this oecond task is a proper one. On^no account, though, can we 

dismiss "He ain't got none" as either ''incorrect" or of no Interest, merely 

because such an expression is in low repute in certain social circles. 

Synchrony and diachrony 

The synchrony-diachrony distinction refers to the fact that languages ' 
exist in time -and that we can study a language as it exists at any ^ one time 



or over a period of time. A synchronic statement is a statement about a 
langxiage at one period in time whereas a diachronic statement is a statement 
about a change or changes that took place over a period of tiot. Synchronic 
statements should make no reference to previous stages in the language so that 
"meet" and "meat" must be said to be proncarced the same, that is, to be 
homonyms, in current English. It is irrelevant in a synchronic statement that 
they were once differently prortotmced, a fact to which their spelling attests. 
A synchronic statement may well reflect certain historical developments: for 
example, in one treatment of the sounds of current English the vowels of "reel" 
^^^d "real" are described as being basically different rather than alike because 
the second word has a derived form 'realitjf' which contains a two-vowel pronunci- 
ation of "ea". Thus historical facts indeed show different sources for the 
Pfee" and the 'fea". However, such a similarity between the synchronic statement 
for current English and the diachronic o Idence, that is, the historical facts, 
sho\kld never influence decisions as to what are the synchronic facts. 

Competence and performance 

The ability the reader has to understand novel sentences derives from his 
competence in English. This same competence causes him to reject <3 ^^he qte 
goldfish John" as a possible English sentence, tells him that "Time flies" is 
ambiguous, and indicates to him that the speaker got sidetracked in the middle 
of such a sentence as VI was going along the street and met, well, no, it was 

; raining at the time as I said to Peter before leaving. .." Linguistic perfor- 
aance is full of utterances like this last one, as close listening to almost . 
any conversation will reveal. Many linguists Consider that the correct ap- 
proach is not to describe such utterances, but to describe the underlying 
System, - or competence^ which leads a speaker-listener, to produce and under- 

;:r::7:'-';8tiuaLd '.them.- .--/^ 
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At the satae time the xiaderlying system sould allow us to account for the 
aiTibiguity of "Time flies" and the ungrammaticality of the collection of words 
about John and the goldfish. Actual utterances will not, however, be ignored, 
but neither will they limit the scope of our inquiries. We may also consult 
the judgement and intuitions of native speakers about their language. 

LINGUISTICS AND RELATED DISCIPLINES 

Not only linguists are interested in the study of language. Anthropol- 
ogists, philosophers, psychologists, and teachers of languages have long been 
interested in language, and linguistics has close ties with each of the other. 
dl5e:^iplines. These ties have been stronger at some times than others as in- , 
terests change and as the influences of one discipline on another grows or 
diminishes. ^ 

Linguistics and Anthropology 

The tie with anthropology is first of all a historical one in that much 
linguistic endeavor grew out of a necessity for understanding the languages 
of "primitive" peoples. Exotic languages proved to :be very different in 
many ways from the Indo-European languages beloved' of the philologists and 
gr amma rians of the nineteeniih century. Linguists who wanted to describe the 
exotic languages of the Americas, Southeast Asia, and the Pacific found that 
they had to devise completely new techniques of linguistics analysis. Thei 
branch of linguistics called structural linguistics derived its characteristic 
descriptive approach largely from a concern for exotic languages while its 
approach to historical matters came largely from the discoveries of nineteenth- 
century philologists. Today the relationship between anthropology and ling- 
uistics is less close than in the past; languages no longer appear to vary in 
all sorts of unpredictable ways as we find out more about different languages 
and some of the ideas which intrigued early linguists, such as the relationshlif 
between language and culture » no longer generate the same kind of excitement. 
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Linguistics and Philosophy ' 

If the relationship of anthropology has weakened In recent years, the one 
between linguistics and philosophy has strengthened during the same time. 
Llnf^uists are Interested once more in questions of meaning after pas^slng 
through a jperlod in which they alioost totally disregarded the study of meaning. 
For a long time no suitable procedures seemed to exist for investigating quest- 
ions of meaning; consequently, meaning in language was largely ignored because 
it was felt that nothing worthwhile could be said in the absence of suitable 
procedures* Although we can acknowlege that a language is a system for relating 
sounds to meanings, we encounter great difficulty in understanding how this 
relationship is effected. We still know very little about what is involved 
when we say that something '*means** something. There is a liew interest in some 
of the same questions of meaning that have long interested certain philosophers. 

Linguistics and Psychology 

Linguists share an Interest with psychologists in the "human" properties 
of language, in language learning, and in "creativity." Language is uniquely 
human* Languages also appear to share some universal constraints. We can 
assume that these constraints exist because of human limitations or predis- 
positions. Children apparently learn languages in the same way no matter how 
different the cultures in which they are raised. Such universal learning is 
or Interest to both psychologists and linguists. Language is also probably 
the most creative system possessed by man. Psychologists and linguists, 
therefore, have an interest, in linguistic phenomena, the former to explain 
behavior in general, the latter to explain linguistic behavior in particular. 

Linguistics and Teacfilnig 

Finally, although languages are learned, they must also occasionally be 
taught, or there must be some teaching about linguistic matters. Linguists 
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can be expected to contribute some understanding of language to this teaching. 
We may also sometimes offer advice about the substance of what must be taught • 
Occasionally, we ventiMie statements about how what at>parently must be taught 
should be taught. When such statements are made with a full understanding of 
the complex processes of teaching and learning, they should be listened to 
with attention. However, too often they are not made with such an under- 
standing, for linguists are just as prone as any other professionals to offer 
gratuitous advice in areas outside their realm of competence. Nor are we 
always completely objective in otir own use of language. But such is to be 
expected. Language is heady stuff and not even the most self -disciplined 
linguist can entirely resist being Influenced now and again by some of its 
more mysterious properties nor avoid being trapped occasionally during act- 
ual linguistic performance. 

COMMUNICATION 

Language is used to communicate meaning and linguists are concerned with 
trying to understand the eystematlc ways in which such communication is achieved. 
The specif ic focus is on linguistic systems; general aspects of oommunlcatlon 
are not covered beyond what is said In this section. The remarks about com- 
munication in the following pages are included mainly because of the light 
they throw on matters in which linguists take an interest when they discuss 
language rather than commmication* 

This section is concerned with certain aspects of two kinds of communi- 
cation: nonlinguistic human communication and animal coimBunlcatdA.^u. Some 
linguists have shown an interest In nonlinguistic human communication because 
parts of it are apparently well structured and beca^jse it either "8uppo^tfl^' or 
denies the content of linguistic communication. Animal communication is also 
o£ Interest because certain systems emerge, but these systems are different 
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from the systems ve need in describing langiiage. As we shall see, It is 
difficult to explain how the gap between animal communication and human lang- 
uage can be bridged, or was bridged, in the evolutionary process. 

Nonllnguistic Human Communication 

Human beings learn to communicate with each other through nonllnguistic 
means as well as linguistic ones. All of us are familiar with the saying "It 
wasn't what he said; it was the way that he sai4 it "when, by using the word 
"way", we mean something about the particular voice quality that was in evid- 
ence, or the set of a shoulder, or the obvioua tension in certain muscles. 
A message may even be contradicted by the accompanying tone and gestures, so 
that each of "I'm ready", "Youlre beautiful", "and "I don't know where he is" 
can mean the opposite of any literal interpretation. Often we experience 
difficulty In pinpointing exactly what In the coommnication causes the change 
of meaning, and any statement we make as to the source of the discrepancy 
between the literal meaning of the words and the total message communicated 
is likely to refer to something like a "glint" in 4 persoiA eye, or a "threat- 
ening" gesture, or a "provocative" manner. We are likely to make similar 
impressionistic statements about ccmmunication between members of different 
cultures^ Sometimes we remark that French-men "talk with their hands," 
Japanese "giggle" on Ixiappropriate occasions, arid American Indians are' 
"stone -faced. " As a result, tendencies exist to stereotype, peopl^'who"come 

- from other linguistic and cultural' backgrounds on th^ basis of impressions 
about their language, gestures, customary movements, and uses of space. 

Within a particular language or culture, sublingulstlc and aiibcultural 

^ patterns myay be even harder tc describe. Certain behavior may strike us as 

... ■ • . ^ 'J 

"effeminate" in a man, "lethargic" in a young person, or "ponipoua" in a 
bureaucrat ,-Jbut again we may have little real understanding of Just what makes 
Q his various, kinds of behavior tieenf' effeminate , 'letharRic, or pompous. In each case; 

ERIC^ ■■■■■■■■■■■■ ■■^■■--^^ - •.•.■.:w.,y w..^:,:.u. 
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though, the person has communicated something about himself, or Is assumed by 
the observer to have done so. The Interesting questions to ba asked concern 
how a particular bit of communication has been effected, the ways in which the 
nonlingulstic signal are patterned and systematic, and how the patterns an4 
systems are learned. ^ 

: We coxild, of course, make random' observations about the kinds of' behavior 
that accompany speech. For example, we can observe tlip,t in North American cul- 
ture nc»rmally only females flutter their eyelashes, although no anatomiti reason 
prevents Xi^^les from doing so. A woman may alea on occasion weep in public, but 
a man's tears must be shed privately. Wdmen are not sur»pos€^d to Indulge in the 
8o-*called belly laugh, whlcl). is reserved for males, and thjen only a narrow 
range of cirumstances. Again pnly young children can throw tantrums. In public 
at leasts since public tantrixm-throwlng is considered "Immature" in adults. 
,Wc can also observed that in certain subcultures gentlemen stand when ladles 
enter a room and that women may kiss each other though men may not. Such be- 
tVEivlor is learned y communicates something about the people involved,^ and varies 
from culture to culture and within ciiltures. 

The llngulP* 9 who have looked at such behavior have done so in an attempt 
to discover in what ways certain characterisitcs of nonlinguistlc behavior 
might be structured in ways resembling the structures foiind in langtiage. We 
know from experience that some people are more responsive tha-Ai ethers to the 
kinds of nonlinguistlc signals just mentioned. People exhibiting this kind of 
ability are often said to be "sensitive", "perceptive "or "skillful at personal 
relationships," We would like to be able td describe the precise cues to which 
such people react, so that some explanation can be offered of the total commiml'-* 
catioai process, not just the linguistic part of it. Although language undoubt- 
edly plays the central role' in the total process, other parts of the process 
oust be explored if the ultimate goal is a comprehensive description of how 



huinan beings comciunicate with each other* Language Itself appears to be used 
most effectively when there Is coinmunicative congruence, that Is, when words, 
gestures, and behavior support one another, being appropriate to the speaker 
and the listener and to the content and the context of the message, 

Paralanguage 

Those who have worked on problems of coxrammlcation claim to have discover- 

ed what they call a parallngulstlc system existing alongside the linguistic one. 

Previously language Itself was described as being systematic. This further 

claim is that superimposed on the linguistic system is another which adds extra 

dimensions of meaning to utterances. The parallngulstlc system is composed of 

v&rious scales, and we assume that in normal commui^icat ion utterances fall near 

the center point of ^ each scale. ^ Special t3^es of communication require speakers 

to move up or down a particular />cale or scales. Sometimes such taDvements occur 

inappropriately with consequences tlmt are not always predictable. 

' . * • 

Volume scale The first scale of importance Is a loudness-to-softneas 

scale. Most utterances do not draw attention to themselves on this scale, but ^ 
appear to be uttered with just the right intensity, of sound. However, an oc- 
caaional utterance will strike us as being overloud, whereas -another will appear 
oversoft. Likewise, some people seem to speak too loudly and others too softly. 
Sometimes overlbudness is a necessary characteristic of certain types of com- 
munication, as when the carnival barker shouts: "Roll up! Roil upi See this 
beautiful young lady shot 60 feet up in the air from a cannon!'' Oversoftness 
too may on occasion be used to invoke suspense in a story, as in"And then whaf 
do you. think happened to the^little girl when she got lost in the woods and 
that big bad wolf found her?" Sometimes, however, the degree of loudness or . 
softness may be quite Inappropriate: lovers do not normally shout at each 
other when they sit together holding hads; and a statesman* does not normally 
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whisper at a press conference. We would tend to wonder about the durability 
of the first relationship and to suspect the laotives of . the whisperer. Over- 
loudness or oversoftness can suggest to the listener that the actual neaning „ 
of an utterance is different from its -literal meaning. Unfortunately, he may 
not always be' sure of the difference and may be hard pressed to ?'say" .why he 
feels one exists* 

' Pitch scale^ A second scale of interest is the pitch scale, that is/how 
high or how low the voice is pitched in speaking. Every speaker has a range 
of possible pitches available to him so that the same message can be communi- 
cated in various subranges of pitch, just as 'a tune can be played in various 
places on a piano keyboard • We. also learn to associate certain ranges of 
pitch with certain speakers. When speakers Mse different ranges, we realize 
that something but of the ordinary is happening. Sometimes these different 
ranges are considered appropriate in certain circumstances, as when extrahigh 
pitch is used in speaking to children, as in'Now just what do you kids think 
you're up to?" Extrahigh pitch is usually interpreted to indicate strain or 
excitement, whereas extralow pitch is taken as a sign of displeasure, dis- 
appointment, or weariness. ' 

Openness scale A third scale is one of rasping-to-openness. Rasping refers 
to the presence of an unusual amount of friction in an utterance, as in the 
Ughl of '^Jghl Another assignment! Openness, on the other hand, is associated 
with certain types of speakers, particularly political and religious orators 
who speak to huge crowds in large and often unenclosed spaces during some kind 
of rituals Such speakers typically give their speech what may be called a 
"hollow" or "resoundiing'Vcharacter, to use impressionistic terms. The speeches 
arc also likely to make use of a variety of other devices, for example of cer- . 
tain kinds of metaphors: Let us put our backs to the wall, turn ouT f acca to 

•20 .- , 
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the future, stand feet firm on the gound, and resolve never to submit J' 

Clipping scale A fourth r^. ule is, one of drawling-to-clipplng, A " \ 
drawled *Ve-e-h!" or 'W-e-1 --11" can indicate insolence or reservation, whereas 
a clipped 'i^^ope! "or "certainly not I "we take to indicate sharpness or irritation. 
Drawling or clipping can be used to change the literal meaning of an utterance, 
even to give it a diametrically opposed meaning, as in a drawled '*You* re a real 
friend! " - 

■ ., . . ,, : ■ : ■ . . 

Tempo g^^J-^ Th^ tempo of an utterance can be varied too,; and the vari- 
ation provide us with a fifth scale. We have all obscirved the smooth tempos 
of certain salesmen and some of us the vtempo of the student with the obviously 
rehearsed story, as in^^o I went to the Dean and I said to him that I just 
didn't like the course and he called Professor Smith and they discussed my pro- 
blem and th^n I met the chairman and we talked about the collegtcs's philosophy 
^nd,..." We can contrast such a tempo witli a spat out Now - you - Just - 
listen - tO'- me - I'm - having - no - more - of - this - silly - nonsense - 
out - of - you, "These two utterances are near the opposite end& of any tempo 
scale. ' • 

Speakers of English must learn the uses of these various scales for 
knowledge of them is not inborn, the ones mentioned above being appropriate 
for English only, A child learning English in North America learns how to use 
the scales as he develops his competence in the language. He learns what is 
appropriate and inappropriate, and this iGaming happens sub^conaciously, just 
as does his learning of the grammar of the language. The fact that a child 
has learned the grammar of English is shown by his ability to speak English, 
and the fact that he has learned the paralinguistic system is shown by his 
ability to react to the sigi^s of that system and to use the signals himself . 
Likewise, a child learns to use such expressive systems as laughing and crying 
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according to the requirements of his culture* He learns the awount of laugh- 
ter that Is considered appropriate in certain circumstances, so that he knows * 
when e good belly laugh is allowed, when a giggle is acceptable, and when even 
the hint of a smile on his face is completely inappropriate. In some cultures 
he will learn ^o asapciate a type of giggling with embarrassment, just as in 
an English culture he will learn to associate giggling with childish or girlish 
behavior but not generally with what is regarded as mature adult behavior. The 
crying system must a3 90 be mastered so that a quavering voice, sobbing, emotion- 
filled declamations, weeping, wailing, and hysterical outbursts can be used 
appropriately. Even breath control makes an Important d iff erenx:e* on occasions: 
Mae West could bteathe out a^'C'mon up and see me sometime^ but much breathinesa 
in delivery would be quite inappropriate in a man. 

Every time a speaker opans his mc«uth, he indicates one degree of involve- 
ment with the message he is attempting to communicate. If the message is de- 
livered toward the center of each of the scales described above, the listener 
may give it some kind of "normal" reading. However, we still cannot easily 
describe hjia that meaning^ is achieved* On the other hand, if the message is 
not delivered toward the center of one or more of the scales described above, 
it will take on additional meanings to the listener, and abme of these mean-" 
inga may even be in conflict with each other. 

In order for a listener to interpret any mesj^ge he hears, he must fur- 
ther relate its content and delivery to such variables as the sex, age^ and 
appearance of the speaker, and to the. context of the utterance. NevertL-^less, 
we know almost nothing about the influence of these latter variables on in- 
terpretation, Conmnmlcation amtong human beings is an extraordinarily com- 
plicated affair, even among those who live and work closely together every 
day. .We should not be surprised, therefore, that so many difficulties occur ' 
In communication among people from different linguistic and cultural back- 
groundSoand that so much misunderstanding results in the world. 
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Kinesics 

Alongside the paralinguistic system of voice modulation exists another 
system, a system of gestures. The study of gestures is called kineaics. > The 
gestures may be as small as eyebrow movementis, facial twitches, and changes 
in positioning the feet» or they may be larger gestures involving uses of the 
hanrs and shrugs of the shoulders. Again, ^the correct uses of gestures must 
be learnetl at the same time that linguistic usages are learned, and like , 
linguistic usages, they vary widely axiaong cultures apd within cultures. 

In North American culture we move our heads up and down to agree and 
sideways to dlagree. Certain other cultures refversp the associations or have^ 
different devices to accompany agreement and disagreement: the Semang people 
thrust the head forward to en^press agreement, and the/Ovibundu people shake a 
hand In front of the face with the forefinger extended to express negation. 
When, we meet people^ we greet them. by nodding, shaking hands, clasping arms, 
kissing, or embracing. We do not greet each other by buffeting the other ^s 
liiead with a fist like the Copper Eskimo, or with the backslapping routine 
of the Spanish American, or with the embracing and mutual back-rubbing of 
certain Polynesian peoples. Each culture has conventional greeting routines 
which are quite arbitrary but perfectly natural for the group. Outside the 
group they may cause amusement or be completely unrecognized for what they 
are. 

Within a cult^ire, the appropriate ises of body parts must be learned. 
It la interesting to see how some of these uses relate to the dif f erentatlon 
o£ behavior between the sexes. Men and women walks sit, and stand in different 
ways, and only a minor part of the dif f erence has an anatomic basis* We can 
observe that advertisements In fashion mag izines provide useful caricatures 
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of ^ dome of these differences. Facial movements also differ between the sexes, 
particularly movements of the eyes and eyelashes: for example, the amount of 
closure of the eyes and the occasions for such closure and the freedom to 
flutter the eyelashes. Shoulder-shrugging and head-tossing styles are dif- 
ferent between the sexes » as are the appropriate distances between the feet 
when standing, the positioning of the pelvis, and the characteristic cur-, 
vature of the wrist. The preening behavior of the sexes is also different: 
hair-combing and lipstick-touching-up being characteristic of females, and* tie- 
straightening and trouser-tugglng of mal^s. These behaviors are learned to the 
point of becoming habitual and often go unrecognized for what they are. 

We can also compare how different parts of the body are^^used on different 
occasions, for example the uses of the feet and the legs during different kindfi 
of sitting, standing, and walking. There are appropriate occasions for the fee 
and legs to be held straight and others, on which they may he turned or twisted. 
Toes may be tapped on certain occasions for various reasons. We can observe 
how legs are crossed and uncrossed and how they are use<i in different styles 
of standing, walking, and nmning. A sentry standing on guard duty, a bride 
walking to the altar, and a child running home from school use their legs 
very differently. Such behavior lis leai led behavior which communicates some- 
t^HLng about the person who manifests it. In like manner, other parts of the 
body can be studied for their use in communication, for example the lips in 
greetings, pointing, and eating, arid on pleasureable and distasteful occasions. 

Proxemlcs 

Still a third system involves the uses of space. Those who study proxe- 
mlcs, as it is c al l ed, focus on how people use the space between speakers and 
listeners in the process of communication. "Comfortable" distances exist for 
various activities, and these distances must be learned. There are approprl-^ 
ate distances for talking to friends, for communicating with strangers, for 
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of some of these differences. Facial movements also differ between the sexes, 
particularly movements of the eyes and eyelashes: for example , the amount of 
closure of the eyes and the occasions for such closure and the freedom to 
flutter the eyelashes. Shoulder-shrugging and head-tossing styles are dif- 
ferent between the sexes, as are the appropriate distances betwe^^n the fieet 
when standing, the positioning of the pelvis, and the characteristic cur- 
vature of the wrist* The preening behavior of the sexes is also different: 
hair-combing and lipstick-touching-up being charact eristic of females, and^ tie- 
straightening and trouser-tugging of males. These behaviors are learned to the 
point of becoming hiabltual and , often go unrecognized for what they are. 

We can also compare how different parts of the body aro^^used on different 
occasions, for example the uses of ' the feet and the legs during different kind€ 
of sitting, standing, ami walking. There are appropriate occasions for the fee 
and legs to be held straight and others on which they may be turned or twisted. 
Toes may be tapped on certain occasions for various reasons. We can observe 
how legs are crossed and uncrossed and how they are used in different styles ^ 
of standing, walking, and running. A sentry standing on guard duty, a bride 
walking to the altar, and a child running home from school use their legs 
very differently. Such behavior is learned behavior which communicates some- ' 
thing about the person who manifests it. In like manner, other parts of the 
body can be studied for their use in communication, for example the lips in 
greetings, pointing, and bating, and on pleasureabla and distasteful occasions; 

Proxemibs " 

Still a third system involves the uses of space, those who study proxe- 
mics, as it is called, focus on how people use the space between speakers and 
listeners in the process of communication. "Comfortable" distances exist for 
various activities, and th^se distances must be learned. There are appropri- 
ate distaaces for talking to friends, for comoiunicating with strangers, for 



addressing superiors. Sometimes distances are deliberately manipulated, for 
exampllB by superiors who try to show consideration to inferiors through delib- 
erately "reducing" the usual distance between them* There are "correct" uses , 
of desks and the space around them^ and sometimes much time and energy is spent 
In worrying ovier appropriate table shapes and seating arrangements at confer™* 
ences and dinner parties* Conventions concerning space must be observed in 
designing houses and offices and in planning social event sj In all these 
activities feelings of "territoriality," that is, of rights to certain spaces, 
emerge; however, the exact dimensions of these spaces and the uses to which 
they mlEiy be put must be learned afresh by each human being as part of his 
process of acculturation, ^ ' , 

Any complete understanding of Ixinguage use requires knowledge, of the 
peripheral systems of human communication; paralanguage, kinesics, and nro-* 
"xemics. Just the language system itself must be learned— even though some of 
the basic characteristics of the system' may be predetermined by vgenetic 
Structure-— SO these other systems of communication must be learned. Apparently 
the systems are not as complex as the « language system; however, they are sys- 
stems that must be acquired. People imist learn to walk and carrv themselves 
In certain vays, to gesture and laugh appropriately, an<^ even to flirt and 
make love according to the prevailing convientions. ^They, must acquire control 
of these things while learning the language. Moreover, the txjo kinds of 
learning must be integrated. Certain psychiatrists liave, therefore, taken an - 
Interest .in the paralinguiatic, kinesic, and proxemlc systems so that they ^ 
might be better able to recognize cues to abnoinnal behavior during ihterviewa, 
such behavior being signaled by some deficiency in integration, 

, ANIMAL COMMUNICATION . ^ 

Just as students of language need to know that other systems of human 
conmunicatlqn exist beyond the linguistic one, « so they. n^ed to know something 
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of the systems of communication employed by other forms oj^ life. We sometimes 
examine the characteristics of animal coiomunication to try to achieve a better 
understanding of human language, particularly a better understanding of its 
unique characteristics. And, from time to time, following such an examination, 
the occasional linguist hais even, ventured into an attempt to explain what must 
have been involved in-the genesis of human language at some distant time in 
the past. 

A great deal of myth exists concerning communication between human beings 
and animals and between animals. There are stories of horses, cats, and dogs 
so "intelligent'* that they can both understand verbal instructions and even 
read htjmaa minds. One axaa of potential interest, therefore, is interspecies 
communication. However, a more fruitful area is intraspecies communication, 
about which a considerable literture exists, covering creatures as different 
as bees and dolphins. For example, the latter are often credited with both 
"IntelllgiOQce" and a sophisticated "language." Finally^ several ambitious 
attempts have bfeen made to teach human language to young apes raised either 
alongside human children or as substitutes for children. 

Of some interest then are questions of the following kinds: Which an- 
imals have highly developed communication systems? What are the main charac- 
teristics of these systems ^ and how do^ these differ from the characteristics 
of human language; Can animals acquire language- through deliberate teaching 
during the process of rearing? Is animal communication quantitatively dif- 
ferent from human language, that is, ia it really a smaller, amount of the same-, 

kind of ability? Or is the difference qualitative/ that is, of a completely 

■ ft ' ■ .... , . ... • * 

different order? If' it la the former, how far can the quantitative possibili- 
ties be developed in animals? If it is .the latter, how did the qualitative 

.-o 

difference arise? These questions, of course, are ordered in such a way as to 
'^require laor ie'and^more^^ GiveS^HF^p^^ : - w ."-'e' c>f 'buiT 
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knowledge, we must regard some of the answers as expressions of faith rather 
than as empirically justified conclusions. 

Among the studies of Intraspecles conmunlcatlon is that of the Jackdaw 
by Konrad Lorenz. Lorenz noted that jackdaws have a small repertoire of dis- 
tinguishable calls. One is a male courtship call, and two others relate to 
flying, one indicating flli^ht away from '^home" and the other flight toward 
"home." In addition to the calls, the birds sometimes emit a rattling sound 
to signal anger at '^he sight of a threatening object. Lorenz noted that these 
calls and the rattle are foimd in jackdaws in all parts of the world, so they 
may be regarded as universal characteristics of jackdaws. They are also found 
in jackdaws reared in isolation. Jackdaws then, appear to possess only a very 
limited systeim of genetically acquired calls enabling the birds to send but a 
handful of messages ii^ contrast with the infinite number of messages that humans 
can send with their system. 

Just as Lorenz studied life and communication among jackdaws for many 
years, Karl von Frisch, studied the habits of bees in their natural settings. 
He was particularly interested in the, bee dance, the dance performed by a 
foraging bee on its return to the hiv« to report information about a nectar 
source to the other bees. Von Frisch observed that the returning bee used a 
system which involved the speed of the dance and the direction of the dance in 
relation to the sun .to inform the other, bees of the distance and direction'^of 
the nectar source from t*e hive. According to von Frisch, all bees can use 
the system, for it shows only occasional minor variations among different 
colonie.s of bees. ^ 

Other investigatoirs have examined the call systems of gibbons and dol- 
phins. The results show that gibbons employ a small set of calls for various 
purposes. The calls allow gibbons to commun icate certain facts about the lo-> 
cation of food, danger, and so on, and also to keep in touch with each, other as 
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a group works its way through dense thickets. Dolphins have a still more sop- 
histicated call system. They use it to relate their positions to the positions 
of other objects, particularly to the positions of .other living things* The 
system is not unlike certain sophisticated pieces of sounding equipment invent- 
ed by man for similar purposes. 

All these communication systems are much more sophisticated than the sim- 
ple neighing of horses, the growling and barkdLng of dogs, and the purring of 
cats. Rather surprisingly, domesticated animals rate very low in their ability 

to comaunicate with man and even with each other, the claims of owners notwith- 

i 

standing. Any communication that exists between human beings and animals Is 

1 

almost inevitably achieved through some kind of conditioning of an animal by 

■ •• i • 

a human being. It is not the kind of communication that interests us, because 

• • i 

It makes almost no use of either a code derived from human language or any 
kind of systematic interspecies |ccTnmunication. Instead, such interspecies 
communication employs a^ set of signals which are quite arMtrary and which 
must be devised anew for each separate relationship. The set is also extre- 
mely tanall and completely nonproductive. Parrots do not create novel sent- 
ences; dogs do not understand complicated commands; and even the sometimes 
fantastic' performances of circxis animals must be explained as restiltlng from 
the successful chaining of aeries of discrete arbitrary responses. " 

FEATURES OF HUMAN LANGUAGE 
The linguist and anthropologist Charles Hockett has pointed out that human 
language has certain design features that no system of animal communication 
possesses. We can^otehow many of these features each of the systems of ani- 
mal communication mentioned above possesses. ^ 

Duali ty ^ : • 

An important design feature of human language is its duality, the fact 
ttiat it contains two subsystems, one of sounds and the other of meanings. In 
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this %iay language achieves a basic economy, because a discrete number of 
functional units of sound can be grouped and regrouped Into units of meaning, 
and then these units of meaning grouped and regrouped Into an Infinite number 
of sentences. The permissible groupings are sometimes called tactical arrange- 
ments: phonotactlc arrangements when they refer to the possible sequences of 
sounds, and syntactic arrangements when they refer to the possibly sequences ^ 
of meanings. No system of animal communication possesses duality, or even- 
comes ne&r to possessing it. The calls of a gibbon or of a jackdaw are dis- 
crete unitary calls, and fahe barks of a dog are unanalysable wholes. 

Productivity ' ' 

A second feature is productivity. This feature refers to the fact that 
language provides opportunities for sending messages that have never been sent 
before and for understanding novel messages. A gibbon call system lacks pro- 
ductivity, for gibbons draw all their calls from a fixed repertoire which is 
rapidly exhausted and which disallows any possibllty of novelty. Likewise, the 
communication systems of most other forms of life are nonproductive. The bee 
dance, however , •does have a limited productivity In that it can be used to com- 
municate about nectar sources within a few miles of the hive in any direction. 
' We shoiild emphasize though chat messages about such sources are the only kind 
that can be commxmicated through the bee dance: bees cannot communicate about 
people, animals, hopes, failures, and so on. 

Arbitrariness 

A third design feature of language is its arbitrariness. There is almost 
no predictability in many of its characteristics, and there is almost never any 
connection between symbol and object. A bee dance is iconic rather than arbit- 
raiyrtha^ 

ect connection exists between the dance itself and the source of nectar in the 
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number and dlrection of the gyratious,^- iconicity in 

language will reveal language to be almost entirely noniconlc. For example, 
the English number system proceeds as follows: one, two, three, fopr, ... 
ten thousand, and so on, not one, one-one, one-one-one, one-one--one-one, 

and so on. Four is riot four times as long as one- Of course, most call 
systems are arbitrary, but in this case the arbitrariness ia minimal becaus^e 
the systems themselves are quite limited both in the number of calls available 
and the uses made of the calls « 

Inter changeability 

k fourth design feature is interchangeability. Any human being can be ^ 
both a producer and a receiver of messages. The communications ayst,em8 of 
gibbons and bees have this feature, but those of certain other animals do 
not: for example, some male birds possess calls which females do not have, 
and certain fish have similar ^lex-restricted types of comnunicatlon. The 
calls and patterns are not interchangeable between the sexes. 

Displacement 

A fifth design feature is displacement: language can be used to refer 
to real or imagined matters in the past, present or future. It can even be 
used to talk about language itself. A gibbon's food call results from con- 

* tact with food and is made In the presence of food. A gibbon never utters a 
call about something he ate last year, unlike some gastronomlcally minded 
human beings. Of course, bees commimlcate the fact that they have found nectar 
when they are not in the presence of that nactar, but they must do this immedi- 
ately on returning to the hive. They, do no dance about the nectar they dis- 
covered on some previous occasion, nor do they speculate ^about future discover- 

-^lea^ Only-human-beings Indulge in complicated sessions of questioning and 

answering/ and talk about talking, even to the extent of inventing 
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metalanguages with which to talk about language. 
Specialization 

A sixth design feature la specialization, which refers to the fact that 
coomnmlcatlng organisms should not, have a total physical Involvement In the act 
of cogammlcatlon* They should not have to stop what they are doing to make a 
response, nor should the response be totally determined by the stimulus. Hums 
beings can talk while engaged in activities totally unrelated to the subject 
under discussion: they can talk about strenuous pursuits without making any 
kind o,f abnormal effort. A bee In a bee dance, however, is completely involved 
physically in the communication process. 

Cultiiral Transmission ^.i 

A final design feature is that of cultural transmission, which refers to 
the fact that the details of the linguistic system must be ieamed anew by each 
speaker. They are not biologically transmitted from generation to generation. 
Animal systems, on the other hand, are genetically transmitted. They are com** 
pletely determined by the genetic; structure of the animal with even minor 
'dialect" differences apparently resulting from small genetic differences 
rather than from learning. If a particular animal does not develop its char- 
act eriatlc communication system, the cause is almost Inevitably either pathologic 
or a lack of triggering; tteit is4.t is either a genetic or maturational defici- 
ency. Admittedly » the capacity for language in human beings has a genetic 
basist but the particular language a human, being learns is a cultural fact 
not a genetic one. On the other hand, all jackdawsj^^^ gibbons, and bees have 
systems which are identical to those of all other Jackdaws, gibbons, and bees. 
All gibbons are mutually intelligible no mat terser e reared, whereas y course, 
a Russian-speaking monolingual and an English-speaking monolingual are not. 
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We can conclude frcrtn the above brief survey that no system of animal 
connaunication has all the features of huaan language. Particularly lacking 
are the duality feature so central to human language and the productivity 
feature, which allows a human speaker the "infinite use of finite means," 
The symbolic nature of human language and its arbitrariness appear to be 
a little less important, for obviously some sjrmbolism is involved in anijnal 
communication, and some degree of arbitrariness is present. Attempts to 
teach human language to animals have been characterized on the whole by^ , 
failure. An almost unbridgeable gap seems to exist between man and animals 
in the kinds of systems that, they can hae. Attempts to train animals to^ 
respond to human lahgxiage and to use what language items they learn meaning- 
fuliy have not been successful because in each case the animal has been unable 

to bridge the duality gap. It has learned no more than to respond to words 

as the whole units and to certain combinations of words also as whole units. 
There is fn^n ^^1T^l1 productivity and absolutely no duality. 

If we attempt to account for the origin of human language by maintaining 
that it evolved from one of the kinds of communication systems used by ahl- 
mils today, we must explain exactly how the feature of duality arose. The fact 
that animals apparently cannot learn humyan language even with very deliberate 
Instructloii might suggest that the difficulty is genetic in origin, so that 
animals lack the very capacity for language. Not even the "brightest" anlmdl 
has the "intelligence" to master a humjui language, whereas all human beings, 
unless pathologically afflicted, learn to use languager— and most of them ac-* 
Qpmpllsh this learning in the first four years of their lives to all Intents . 
and purposesi The question then becomes one of explaining a genetic change 
that occurred. However, we must also decide exactly which characteristics of 
language are genetic, and therefore universal, and which are nongenetlc, an< 

therefore learned. • \ 
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Asslgnmenta: 

1, For further InforaatiDn about language and linguistics, read pp, 1-13 
.and pp. lS-;28 in Fromkin/ Rodman An Introduction to Language , 

2. Answer the questions and do the exercises on pages 29-30 of this manual. 

Supplemental Reading: 

For more Information about animal connnunication read pp. 173r-188 in Fromkin 
Rodman. 

For more information about linguistics and language read pp. 1-21 in Buchanan. 

For more Information about language acquisition and the hraAn herdLspVeres ' 
read pp. 307-323 in Fromkln/Rodman. 
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UNIT I QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

Describe : language 

linguistics 
granaaar 

Construct four ungrananatical sentences in English, State why you think 
they are ungrammatical. 



Construct two ungrammatical sentences in Yuplk (or other language). State 
why you think they are ungrammatical. (If you don't know a second language, 
use English) 



Sounds and meanings of some words seem to be related in some«way. This is not 

necessarily true in all systems of communication, in which the ''sigpci" reveals 

the "meaning". / 

Describe or draw five different signs which directly show what they mean. 
(Example: a road sign indicating an S curve) 



B. Describe any other commnntication system which, like language, consists pf 
arbitrary, form meaning symbols. (Example: traffic signals « red light 
means stop, green lightl^means go, in the traffic signal communication 
system. ) 



List as many onomatopoeic English words as you can. if you can think of 
any Yuplk ones, put them also. (Por example: tengtengaaq "guitar") 

Complete the following sentences: 

A. ,* i^erson who studies the science of language is called a 

B. ' The science of language is called ■ ^ - 
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7. True or False? a. Every language aiust be learned. 

b. The number of sounds used in a particxxlar 

language is llxnited. ' 

^ c. The total number of sounds which can be produced 

and discriminated is unlimited. 

•J 

[D, Linguistics is the study of science. 
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/ UNIT II LANGUAGE, CULTURE, & CHANGE 

Just as all humans have some kind lof language system, they also all have some 
kind of cultural system. Culture Is around and within us every day of our 
lives. 1% affects our perceptions and thoughts about the world around us and ^ 
thus how we express these perceptions and thoughts through our language. It 
determines to a large extent our way of life and what, we think about ourselves 
and other people. Culture cazfhot exist in a vacuum; it exists within human 
societies. Culture is a set \>f shared ideals, values, and standards of be- 
haviour. . You learned your culture as you^grew up in your society. This 
learning took place through langua-ge, gestures and patterns of interaction. 
Langiiage is an expression of culture and is the major way in which culture 
is transmitted from one generation to the next. When you teach chU-dren 
language, you are also teaching them culture. 

It is i^ortant to remember that connection if you are a language teacher. 
The language and culture are integral to one another and you should not try to» 
separate them. in your lessons. Some Yupik language curricula do this by 
tryiiig to teach Yupik language by ttanslatlng Engliai^> stories and ideas 
Into Yupik. This can lead to confusion and miscommunication if no adjustments 
are mac^e In either the content, the presentation, or language. 

Culture Hr\ 4 language are two tiniquely human characteristics and affect the 
quality of our lives everyday. Every culture has a language which meets its 
specific needs'. Each language is suited to^the culture to wh ich it belongs, 
but it may be a very inadequate instrument ?or expressing any other culture. 
An expression of preference for a given langtxage is actually an expression of 
preference fox the culture <^hat uses the language. Each .langtiage seems Ibgic^^ 
and preferable- to the speaker of that language because it is the best medium 
to express their culture. No language is more or less logical than or perferable 
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to any other. Some people may say "English is better than Yxiplk" but this Is 
an expression of cultural preference and prejudice. Languages are neither ^ 
better nor worse than one another. 

* ■ • 

Each culture develops its language to communicate its particular perception 
of reality. Every language provides for the expression of concepts Important 
to the culture of its speakers. Yupik has many specific words for fish and 
envirommental conditions that English has only very general terms for. 

Anthropologists are Interested in studying and conatrasting the various cultures 
which exist In the world today. Linguists are Interested In studying and con- 
trasting the structures of the different languages. They do not (should not) 
make value judgements of these contrasted languages or. cultures. 

There is great diversity and variation in the languages used in the world. 
There are over 3000 different languages in use In the world. There are even 
numerous variations within each of these different languages* 

fianguages vary internally and externally in different ways. Here are aoaa 
varieties .f language as described by R. Wardhaugh: 

By Age 

Of course^ other kinds of variation than dialect variation occur, and 
linguists have shown an Interest in some of these varieties. For example, 
language varies according to the age of the person using it.' It^varies in 
this way because language must be learned, and there appear to be stages 
through which Individuals progress in the process of language acquisition. 
However, alx*year-old children seem to have gone through most of these stages. 
> Changes do still continue to occur, but these changes are more typical of 
the age-*gradlng phenomenon, than of the kinds of changes that occur during 
the acquisition process. We all recognize that old people speak differently 
from 3roung people and that linguistic generation gaps exist. Likewise, 
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accepted patterns exist for conmunicating between and within the generations: 
pld people to young, young to old, fathers to young children, young children 
to fathers, adolescents to their peers, and so on. Consequently, variation 
by age is one kind of linguistic phenomenon we can study and about which we 
can ask a variety of linguistic, psycho logical, and sociological questions. 

By Sex and Occupation 

Language also varies according to sex and occupation. The language of 
men differs subtly from that of women. MerC do not usuaUy use expressions 
such a8"lt'8 darling? and women tend not to use profanity as extensively as 
men. Likewise, the language used in addressing men and women varies subtft^: 
we can compliment a man on a new necktie with the words What a pretty tie 
that isl'W not with"How pretty you look today!',' an ex^Jression reserved 
for complimenting a woman. The occupation of a person causes his language 
to varyi particularly in the use he makes of technical terms, that is, in , 
the use he make*? of the jargon of his vocation. Soldiers, dentists, hair- 
dressers, mechanics, yachtsmen, ana skiers/all have their particular special 
vocabularies. Sometimes the consequence is that such persons experience dif- 
f iculty^ln communicating with people outside the vocation on professional 
training, we must also note that aU occupatlxjns employ some jar£-»n, even . 
those of the criminal underworld. Thefie may well be a, more highly -developed 
use or- jargon 'in occupations that require considerable edubation. In which 
words, and the concepts they express, are manipulated rather than objects, • 
for example in the legal and teaching professions and in the world of finance 

By Function , 

Still another kind of • variation is related to function. There are both 
formal and informal styles of speaking and writing. tJfitlng also tends to :be 
aore formal than speaking in the sense tluxt more, conscious manipulation of 



vocabulary and syntax takes place • Tho most Infonaal styles of si>eak±ng^ 
are often unjustly condemned^ for very few vords used to describe slang are 
anything other than pejorative. Slang, with Its clipped and shortened forms, , 
Its novel uses and combinations of* words, and Its exotic ^ quicksilver display 
of langxiage, is a. universal linguistic phenomenon. Slang is easier to criti-* 
cize than to study, because its very transience does not leave\behind in the 
language the kind of evidence linguists prefer to study. Discussions of slang 
tend to, bring out expressions of dismay and condemnation from those who mis-* 
understand its natural function as the exuberant word play of a group often 
used to achieve some kind of group identity/ Slang in particular and tJ.ingulstic 
usage in general have been stxidied in terms, of cultural associations and 
functional uses. Yet the educated public has shown little ^acceptance of the 
few objective statements that can be made about the "varieties of usage that , 
occur in a language like English* Good evidence of this attitude can be seen * 
in the predominantly hostile criticism that greeted the publication of 
stier's Third New International Dictionary In 1961, which had the "audacity" 
to describe the language as it is rather than to prescribe it ad it should 
be. Dictionaries published after that dictionary were less stridently bb- 
Jectlye and consequently more palatable to the critics, a result that is more 
a coonieiitff^ §t§t8 gf tbhe art of criticism than of the art ,of dlctionary- 

' making. » • . . ' ■ 

; ' 1^ * ' ; 

The kind of variation that has/ most Interested linguist! is dialect vari»- 
ation. Such an interest results in part from the connection between modem lin- 
guistics and older philological studies in which languages were seen as continr 
ually fragmenting through dialect variation. The process led to the evolution 
of new languages^ for ocample the evolution of Prot6-lndo-European ,into Greek, ^ 
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Latin, Sanakrlt and so on, and then, in turn, Latin into French, Spanish, 
and Italian. Consequently, linguists have studied dialects In relation to 
their geographic distribution since they recognize that people in one location 
often speak a language diffetently from speakers somewhere else, and that 
speakers in a third place speak it differently again. In recent years a new 
dimension has been added to dialect studies partly as a result of the growth 
of sociology ax^ the development ^of refined techniques for sampling large 
populations of speakers* The new dimension is that of the social variation 
of language In social dialects. The concern of the rest of this section 
is with these two aspects of language variation: regional dialect and social 
dialect. 

A dialect itself is a variety of a language. associated with a particular 
group of speakers and mutually Intelligible with other Varieties, According 
to this definition, Cantonese and Mandarin, both of which' are often called 
Chinese y are different languages rather than different dialects of one lan- 
guage because they are not mutually Inte^lllgible In their ^spoken forms. How- 
ever, Danish and Norwegian, sometimes called two different languages are 
really dialects of one^ language In that they have a high degree of mutual in- 
telligibility. \ V 

TYPES OF VARIATION 

We will now consider each of phonology, grammar, and vocabulary in turn 
to see how American English dialects have been established and how the regional 
speech of one area may be said to differ cfrom that of* other" areas. The dlfferenc 
referred to are all well known, having been pointed put in a number of atud- 
les which have been completed, for example in dialect-atlas projects or in 
derivative studies. Only a few differences are mentioned in each category. 
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Phonology - -- _ - 

In phonology, llguists have Invcstigateci such natters aa the Inventory of 
vowels and consonants of a particular region and the phonetic values of the 
phonemic contracts that exist. For example, the vowels of New York City Bng- 
llsh differ from those of Austin, Texas, and each dialect has its own set of 
contracts and its own phonetic reallzationa of these contracts. In examining 
region al dialects we try to determine the phonetic values of the vowels in 
such words as "house", "tide", and "noise", that is, those vowels that are 
usually pronounced as^diphthongs ii most varieties of English but which may 
have very different phonetic realizations of the diphthongs. In some dialects 
too these words may contain monophthongs- rather than diphthongs , The tense 
vowels of words such as "beat", "bait", and "boat" also show interesting 
variations from diaJLect to dialect. Certain constracts may be present or 
lacking, particularly in combination with certain phonemes, for exaB5>le with It/ 
or a nasal phoneme, "Mary", "merry", and "marry" may show no distinction, one ^ 
distinction, or two distinctions in pronunciation. "Horse" and "hoarse" may be 
pronounced alike or they may be contrasted in pronunciation, as may "pin"' and 
'"pen". A dialect may also lack a distinction that most other dialects have, as 
when |*cot" and "caught" become homophonouain some areas. The choice of vowel 
phoneme of tea varies from region to region, for exaimple in words such as "hot", 
"hog", "orange*;, "creek", and "roof". In some areas the vowels of ••hou8o"^ha8 
a very noticeably different phonetic value from that of the first vowel in 
"houses", and a similar difference may exist between the vowels of "wife" and 
"wives". ' 

Consonantal differences are generally much less useful in establishing 
dialect boundaries. than vowel differences. This is especially true in English. 
In Yupik» however, consonantal differences are important - 3ruk, cuk, suk (sugplaq 
Alutuq), The presence or absence of postyocallc /r/ is Important, however, for 
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"cauj^t** and ''oaurt** can easily become homophonous. Lllceudse the pronounci- 
at loos of the Initial consonants in whip (/w/ or /hw/) and tune (/t/ or /ty/) 
and" the mid con8onant\n^gre^y (/s/ or /z/) correlate with important dialect 
areas. Certain other differences can be important , as for example the choice 
of the initial consonant in then (/d/ or 8/) ^ or of the final consonant or con**- 
sonants in cold (/I/ or /Id/) and sljoiglhg (/n/ or /^/)» but such differences 
are often less regional in distribution than they are social » a matter to which 
we will return later in the chapter. \ 

Granmar 

Gramfflatlcalnilfferences^"a^ 
ture. For example, the '^past tense'r forms and ''past participle" forma of cer- 
tain verbs often have interesting variants, as in such verbs as dive (dived, 
dove), wake (vakad, waked up, and so on), and climb (climbed, dum). The plu- 
red.s of vasp and post sometimes occur as '*waspes" and "postes". 

Cetain phrasal forms reyieal different usages that can be related to re- 
gional characteristics: "quarter (of, till, to) ten''; **name8 the boy ^<after, 
at, for, from) his father"; "she was sick (at, in, of, on, to);her stomach"; 
and **he stood (behind, b^ck. of , in back of( the door "are representative ex- 
amples. In still larger syntactic units other variations appear: "he (dldn*t 
ought, hadn*lt ought, ought not) to do it"; "he doesn^t have any, ain*t got 
none, haan't any)"; and "that's (yours, youm)". Some of these last differences 
are possibly related more closely to level of education than they are ta 
particular regions, S3mtactic differences are apparently less tolerated than 
are^ phonological differences among educated speakers of > language; therefore, 
such speakers tend to eliminate then. These stigmatized differences are re- 
garded as nonstandard by linguists,- nonstandard being t^e nonpejorative equiv- 
alent of the more usual substandard designation. 



Vocabulary 

Differences In vocabulary may also be observed <3uiiong dialects. Such 
differences often relate to the connnDnplace activities of life rather than 
to what are usually regarded as scientific, cultural, and business actlvltlest 
for which the vocabulary tends to be quite uniform throughout the language. 
The "folk" vocabulary often contains the clearest differences. There are 
different names for. a window covering that can be rolled up: blinds, shades, 
window blinds, window shades » roller shades; for a web made by a spider: 

web» cobweb, spider's web, dust web; for the grass strip between the side- 

■ , ^ ^ — — — ^ _ — _ — — ^ 

walk and the street: boulevard, lawn extension, tree lawn, city strip; for 
relatives: folks:, kin, kln.folks, relations, family; for a worm used in fish- 
ing: angleworm, fish bait, earthworm, flshworm; for a carbonated soft drink: 
pop, soda, ^ tonic, soft drink; for a certain kind of nut: peanuts, goobers, 
ground nuts; and for a piece of playground equipment: teeter-totter, teeter- 
horse, aeesawy riding horse. 

SPEECH COMMUNITIES AND DIALECTS AND IDIOLECTS 

A group of people living within the same geographical boundaries and 
speaking the same language make up pne type of speedii ^omBtonity . However, 
within a larger speech community » many smaller speech coamunitlea may exist. 
For example » in the United States, an Ainer lean-English speech community, 
several smaller speech communities exiat:o the Puerto Rlcan section of New 
York City is a Spanish speech community within the American-English speech 
commmlty. This is also true of Native American languages* The Yupik speak- 
ing area of Alaska is a Yupik speech community within the la.rger American-English 
speech commmity of Alaska. The map on ;:he following page shows the Eskimo 
speech conmuxilties of Alaska. There are also several dialects within these 
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within these Eaklmo speech communities. The Eskimo languages are: (Central) 
Yupik, Inupiaq^ Sugpiaq or Alutliq, and (Siberian) Yupik, The dialects in Cen 
tral Yupik are regional dialects: For exaisple Nelson Island* Nimivak Inland » 
Hooper Bay and Chevak» Yukon* Kuakolwlm* Bristol Bay* IliasmSp etc. 
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This nap shows the area of Alaska vhere Yup'lk Eskimo Is spoken. The Siberian Yupik language and the^ 
Sugplaq language are closely" related to (Central) Yup'lk but are not mutually Intelligible with it nor , j.^ 

With each other, fiupiaq Eskimo is further removed from the other three though It too shares many • " 
^ j^^ ates with YupUk aud its syntw ls^^w^ 
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Mot all speakers within a speech community apeak exactly alike. Some Eng- 
lish speakers say ''you all"» some say **podner" (partner), and some say "Bah- 
atlBS** XBoeton)-. — The parts of the United States where these are used are not 
called separate speech communities but dialect regions* There are many dif^ 
ferent dialects of English spoken. Whiem a dialect Is characteristic of a ^ 
given region It Is called a regional dialect .^^^ -^ within 
many speech communities, i.e. Mavajo and Yuplk both have several regional 
dialects. The speech of people in Nelson Island differs from the speech 
of the people at St. Marys. They all speak the same language, Tupik, but 
use different dialects.^ 

All dialects share a common structure with the language of .the speech com- 
munity. Every language consists of a, nixmber of structurally similar dla- 
lects. A dialect of any language is sufficiently different from the standard 
foru to be considered a separate or distinct entity, but not sufficiently 
different to be classified as a different language. Dialects of the same 
language may differ from each other in pronunciation, grammatical construct- 
ion; and vocabiilary, but corimunicaiton between speakers of the different 
dialects remains possible. Different dialects become different languages 
when a speaker of one dialect can no. longer understand a speaker of another. 
If dialect X were Isolated from contact with all other dialects of the same 
speech conminity. It would develop and. change along lines of its own end 
eventually become a separate language, Yuplk and Inuplajl used to be one 
language but have changed independently of one another to the point where 
they are aS^perate languages. If two dialects of a language become so dif- 
ferent that the speakers of one dialect can no longer understand .the speakers 
^ of the other, they are no longer considered to be different dialects of the 
same language^ but different languages, with different structures. The re- 
gions in which they are spoken are no longer jref erred to as dialect regions. 
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but as distinct (Speech communities. When ,tvo dialect regions ot etie^OTie T 
speech community become distinct speech communities, a different language Is 
spoken In each community. The two languages no longer share a conmon struct^ 
ure. ^ • \ - 

Not only do regional dialects differ within a speech community but each mem- 
ber of the comnainlty represents a different way of speaking. The unique way 

In which an Individual opeaks his language is called Idiolect. His idiolect 

/ 

will share structmral features with the idiolects of the member^ of . his 

.i •■ • ■ - ' 

speech community 9 and region. [ By observing an individual's speech habits, 

we can often tell his approximate age, social position, and geographical 
origin. ' , , 

AU speakers of the same language are permitted a certain range of variation 
but ordej: is, however. Imposed by the structure of the language. All speakers 
of the same language are subject to the n^es of the saae system. Their 
adherence to these rules makes conDunicatlon possible. Breaking the speech 
rules results In a breakdown of connttmicatiton. All speakers of the same 
language must observe the rules inherent in the structure of their language 
In order to communicate. • . 

m sumary,^ a speech coiwunlty iM m grbm> of pepple Uying *f thM namm geo- 
graphical region and speaking the same language. Dialect s ■ are speech varl- 
.atlons characteristic of different groups of people witHli a speech community. 
An idiolect is the unique way in which each Individual spedts his language. 
Your Idiolect will be different from your sisters and brothers although your 
dialect and language will be the same. ^ 

INTEPJ)IALECT COMIUNICATION 

A particxilarly interesting <iuestlon to ask about dialects is how it is 
that speakers of different dialects of a language understand each other when 
numaroua differences exist. One answer is that they sometiaies do not, for 
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many- people have had the experience of being hardly able to communicate with 



someone who was obvioualy speaking English, but who was speaking a very dif- 
ferent dialect from their own. On the whole, however, easy communication is 
possible because all speakers use very much the same system of rules. The 
system varies little from dialect to dialect; indeed a dialect may be defined 
as one of the systems of slightly varying rules the whole set of \Aich com- 
prises a language. A particular dialect may have a neutralization rule for 
a pair of vowels in a certain environment (/i/ and /e/ before nasals), an- 
other rule, for dropping certain syllables (initial xmstressed syllables) or 
certain consonants (final stops in totally voiced or totally voiceless clusters, 

-Vj 

or poetvocalic r's), and still another rule for negation (negate every word 
that can be negated: '*^e ain*t never done nobody no harm), rules that are 
not found in other ^ dialects. In each case, however, the dialect is produced 
by the aystosatic applicatioh.of ' rules and shares the vast majority of its 
rules with the other dialects of the language. 

This systematic operation of rules in dialects can be illustrated by 
reference to three Well-known examples of dialect variation. In one dialect 
the word desk is pronounced like dess, phonetically ^6s/ and its plural is _ 
cJesses l^tA^xJ The pronunciations of these words can be predicted fromf 
knowing that in this dialect final voiceless stops are not pronounced in 
voiceless clustev, and.thait this rule applies before plurals are adde4« 
Consequently, ^6s)^ becomes by a rule peculiar to this dialect, and 

then pluralizes to j|5^6sa^by a general English rule that adds ^^fii^ 
sibilants, as described previously. In still another dialect the vowel 
in wife differs In quality from that in wives, beginning In a more central 
position: phonetically ^njP/a^d ^arvsitj. This characteristic results from 
• a rule that centralizes such ^a diphthong before voiceless consonants, p J 
la. this case, but not befor? voiced consonants, in thiai case. ^ 

' . • .■ • , •■■50 :.. : :• :^ 
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An Identical centralization Is sometimes found In the pair ''house and'Viouses" 
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(IVauiJ and [Kaaxa'^)^ which involves a different diphthong. 

This third exawple is perhaps the. most interesting of all. It involves 
^ the prontmciation of the words^Jwriter and "rider, in which there are two po- 
tential differences, the quality of the diphthong and of the medial conso- 
nant. Often medial t*s are volcec^ English so that medial underlying phonemic 
/t/ is pronounced phonetically as [d} (or [^]). In dialect A this rule op- - 
erates before the rule to centralize the diphthong before voiceless consonants. 
^ Consequently, writer is pronounced as follows: " 
writer « /^Xxitar/— v [raxd^x-J 
In this case the centralization rule cannot apply because there is no^iceless 
consonant following the diphthong.. However, in dialect B the order of rules 
is revenged so that the rule to centralize the diphthong before voiceless 
'consonants applies first and then the voicing rule for ft/ applies. The 
result is the following pronunciation:^^ ^ 

. writer - /^^alta^r/— ^ [caXl^cJ^C rwAar] 
Consequently » in dialect A ''writer** is phonetically [Ctxicbr] and in dialect B 
it is [OXcJsrJ . However, in both dialects ^rider'' is pronounced [rSfJsx^ by 
still a third rule which lengthens the diphthong bef or>^ the' /d/ in the under- 
lying phonemic representation of rider (/rcxxJat/) Consemxently, ^writer' and 
•rider^'are kept apart in both dialects: by vowel length in dialect A and by 
a combination of vowel quality and vowel length in dialect B, 

The last dialect examples using rules and rule-ordering bring us back 

to the problems of whar language is and how languages change^. To speak a 

■s- ■ ' ■ - ' 

language is to have mastered a set of rules for producing sentences in that 
language. However, a language is not an unvarying system. All kinds of 
people speak It in a variety of ways and circumstances. Every child who 
l^ams a language must learn the most economical system' he can from the 



varieties that are present In his envlronnent • He must compose his ovn rul2S 
and devise his own grasmar. In large measure this graim&ar will be the same 
as everyone else*a» but It will have IdiosyncracleSy particularly If the child 
is in an envlroi^nt. In which many different varieties of the language are 
spoken. It appears Inevitable that in such circumstances linguistic change 
will occur over the generations as learners add» delete » and rearrange rules 
In their attempt to construct optimal gramioats to suit the variations to which 
th^y are exposed. 

^ ~ LANGUAGE CHANGE 

Languages » like other aspects of human culture » change over the course of 
time. Vhat you wear today Is different from what your ancestors wore^ just 
as the w^^ you apeak and your vocabulary today are different from the way 
your ancestors spoke. Both written and spoken language changes overtime. 
Read the following passages from R. Wardhaugh about change: 
The first kind of evidence that language* changes Is the existence of old 
Inscriptions and manuscripts* that ls» written evidence. Of course » the* 
survival of such documentation is often accidental. Obviously no such relics 
can be found for nonlit-erate peoples*^ With literate peoples the survival 
of evidence varies according to factors such as the attitudes that prevailed 
toward permanent recordkeeping » the Incidence of destructive wars» and the 
climatic conditions af^cting preservation. Writing Itself is a fairly recent 
phenomenon In man's history» dating back no more than 5 » 000 to 6^000 years » 

and alphabetic writing is even mori^ recent. Consequentlyt written records 

, f 

are not only accidental » but also provide no more than a very shallow tlmie ^ 

deptlx for language history » since man probably hks been capable of language 

for at least twenty times longer . 

If we asstsme that any surviving writing » alphabetic or not^ is systematic 

(for otherwise it would be ineffective) » and If we know the meaning of J:he 

writings then we sbo^dbe able to say something about an' older stage of the 
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languaga. Sometimes we do not know what a particular pl,ece of writing la 
about~-or : k^ 

tlons In Mexico. If the writing Is not In either a syllabic or an alphabetic 
system, we can say very little about the sounds of an older form of a language, 
but fortunately the^majorlty of surviving documents do provide phonological 
evidence. Decipherable documents are Invaluable In historical work, parti- 
cularly documents whose provenance Is known, that Is, their date and place 
of origin. In addition, good readings of such texts are mandatory, so some 



— apec4all^^-<p aleog r a pfaerB)-^hDg8e^^^wDr^^ of determining the 

provenance of texts and the best readings. The quality of the data that the 
historical lliigulst finds Ir. docxmentary sources can be no better than the 
readings provided for these sources. 

Huch of the work on languages that are widely spoken in the world today 

has been done with the aid of hlstojc^lcal dQCumenta, , since numerous written 

records are available dating back several thousand years. With many languages 
of the world, such as Tuplk however, no such documents exist to show that a 
language has changed or how it has changed. Consequently, other ^^f tuajiWl ' . 
A l4MgME§i must provide the evidence for change. ^ 
We can postulate a historical relationship aoDng different languages 
rather than an accidental one. An inspection of the words, cited in normal 
spellings, for the niimbers one to tea in various ^nguages ^n the chart below 
leads us to conclude that a historical relationship exists among 'these lang- 
uages; an -alternative explanation of extensive borrowing among the languages 



Greek Russian ' Polish 

hels odln Jeden 

duo dva dwa 

trels trl trzy 

tettares chetyre cztery 

pente pyat • plei 

hex sheet * azeS6 

hepta sem* sledem 

okto vosem* oslem 

eimea. devyatV dzlewi^c? 

daka ^ desyat* dziesi^c^ ^ 



tii iqif t Less satisfactory. 



^^llah 


German 


Danish 


ooe ' 


elns 


en 


two , 


zwel 


to 


three 


drei 


tre 


four 


vler 


fire 


five 


funf 


fern 


six 


sechs 


seka 


seven 


sleben 


syv 


eight 


acht . 


otte 


nine 


neun 


nl 


ten 


zehn 


ti 
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Sanskrit 



unus 


uno 


tin 


uno 


vek 


ekas 


duo 


due 


deux 


dos 


do 


"dvS 


trSs 


tre 


trois 


tres 


se 


trayas 


qxiattuor 


quattro 


quatre 


cuatro 


^ char 


catvaras 


qu!Dique 


cinque 


. cinq 


cinco 


panj 


pauSca * 


sex 


sei 


six 


seis 


shesh 


?ai 


aeptem 


sette 


sept 


siete 


haft 


sapta 


octo 


otto 




' ocho 






noyem 


nove: 


- neuf 


nueve 


noh - 


-aava 


4ecM 


dieci 


dix 


dier 


c dah 


daaav 



Ob^ervationa of data lik e these prompted Sir Wiliian Jones to make the first 
known statement about their importance in historical linguistics* In 1786 
he addressed tbe Royal Society of England as follows; 

"The Sanskrit language* what e>)^er be its antiquity* is of a wonderful 
structure; more pei'fect than the Greek, more copious than the Latin, and more 
exquisitely refined than either / yet bearing to both of thcffi a stronger af- 
finity, both/^ the roots oif verbs and in the fonas of grammar^ than could 
possibly have been produced by accident; so strong indeed, that no philologer 
could examine them all three, without believing ^em to have sprung from some 
common source, which, perhaps, no longer exists: There is a similar reason 
though not quite so forcible, for supposing that both the Gothick axid the 
Celtick, though blended with a very different idiom, had the same ordLgin 
with the Sanskrit; and the old Persian might be added to the same family, if 
this were the place for discussing any question concerning the antiquities of 
Persia.** \ ; ^ ...... 

Such evidence led Jones and others to conclude that languages do change 
and that similarities among languages are often not accidental* We can also 
see that whereas certain "languages do have similarities, for^ exaa^le English 
and Sanskrit, others do not, for exaaq^le English and Japanese: 
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Sanskrit 


Eagllsh 


Japanese 


Qkas 


one 


hitotsu 


ava 


two 


. futatsu 


trayas 


three 


mittsu 


cat vara 8 


four 


yottsu ♦ 


paaca 


X 1 Ve , ^ 




sat 


six 


nuttsu 


sapta 


seven 


nanatsu 


asta 
• » 


' eight \ 


yattsu 


nava 


nine 


kokonotsu 


dasa 


ten 


to 









The data contained on the charts icay lead us to make hypotheses about pr&- 



vlous states of a language, about ''parent" languages, that Is languages ' from 




change* An investigator ne^ not be^axsnted by the absence of written rcicords. 



He can use the evidence from the speech he observes and, in investigating the 
languages of nonliterate peoples or peoples who have left no writt'en records 
themselves, can sometimea draw on observations recorded by travelers, ex- 
plorers, and missionaries* 

Many Interesting possibilities open up once the data are recognised, but 

we require basic assumptibonsoand teclii^iques to explore the posslblitles. 

The most Important &dsumptlon is that"" change is systematic, not erratic nor 

random. Without such an assumption reputable work is Impossible. Without 

the additional assumption that only certain kinds of changes can occur and 

that these changes must be '^natural," we would be free to say that anything ^ 

could change to anything at any time for any reason* ''Although it may be so 

that anything can change to anything else in a language, such a change must 

taka place over a long period of time with each individual change In the total* 

process^a "natural'* one. 

: ;,. ; • . ■' " \ . ■ ' ■ . / - ^" . ' 

The change of *[max\][ to [m^ Is an Instance of vowel fronting and that 

of MhBsJ to Jhausi is an In^ long high vo- 

wel. The falling together of the pronunciations of '^^^ an in- 

stance of vowel raising: [ld«€n1 > : [kl&il.'> [klln^ and [grexQ > [grinj. 
Such pro cesaes are relatively simple because vowels do tend to move to ad J a-^ 
cant phonetic positions (forward or back, up or down) or to diphthongize. 
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One Interesting kind of change that affects vowels Is called vowel umlaut. 
Vowel umlaut is a change in the quality of a vowel brought about by the pre- 
,eence of a front vowel or a front glide in the following syllable. The vow- 
els In "sing" and "singe" have different historical origins. In a pre-Old 
English stage "sing" was *[8tnganX but "singe" was *Is«ngJanJ . The presence 
of the In the second syllable brought about the raising of the vowel in 

the first syllable; > [13. Some further examples of the process of. 

umlaut can be seen In the iltemations between mouse-mice, foot-feet, and 



goose-^geese: 




(- 




Germanic 


Old English 


Modem English 






mus 


nails 


"mouse' 




mys 


mals 


"mice" 




fot 


fUt 


"foot" 


*fotl 


fct 


fit 


"feet" 


*gan8 


g08 


gus 


"goose' 


^gansl 


ges 


gls 


^'geese 



The differences between the ModenilEngllsh singular and plural forms result 
from the presence of a front vowel [1} in the second syllable of the orglnal 

plural forms, /ihtually both umlauted and nonumlauted forms occurred for a 
while in certain Inflections of both the singular and plural; however, the 
^ umlauted forms became . identified with the plural and the nonumlauted forms 
with the singular. 

i^ther kind of change can be observed in the nasalization of a vowel 
from an original sequence of voirel plus nasal, as in French cent [saj from 
Latin [ksntunQ.' Sometimes the result is two pronunciations from a single 
vocabulary item depending on its grammatical distribution, so that French 
""bon* is pronounced [bsiQ , that is, with an oral vowel and a nasal, before 
a vowel, but [b2Q, that is, with a nasalized vowel, before a pause or a 
consonant. Occasionally, a consonant is lost an4 compensatory lengthening 
of a preceding vowel occurs. Old English "nlht" [nlxt^ "night" lost its fri- 
cative [x3 and the vowel lengthened (and tensed), so that [nixt] became [nit} • 
Eventiially the tfJi dipthongized and produced the current pronunciation [nalt^. 
ERsIC Ift tWs case the spelling "night'' still reflects the Old English pronunciation 
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rathcir veil, Just as do the spellings of most words ending la "ght"» such as 
fight » brlght» knight, and so on. Lengthening and short^lng often work to 
produce Interesting sets of pronunciation variants when Inflectional or deri- 
vational patterns are Involved or when vowels occur in different syllable types 

for example, in open and closed syllables or before two or more consonants* 

- 

Numerous such sets exist /In English, among them wlse^isdom, keep-»kepl:, steal-* 
stealthy dean-cleanse, Moon-Monday, and holy-holiday. 

These are difficult passages to understand at this point In this course, 
but are Included as examples of how linguists study language" changes and exam- 
ples of some of the kinds of changes that take place In a language. You may 
know of similar changes in Yuplk If you have studied Yuplk linguistics vir gram- 
mar. There are other kinds of language chs^ges, such as grammatical and voc-"^ 
abulary changes. Examples of this type of change in Yuplk can be seen by the 
addition of certain words into Yuplk after the Russians came into this region. 
The Yuplk people ''borrowed" several new vocabulary words when they •'borrowed" 
new objects and ideas from the Russians, stich as "luiiskaaq" (spoon), "estuuliiq" 
(table), saas'aq (clock), Kass'aq (cossack ' Vhiteman^O *• An especially good ex- 
ample of change through borrowing is "tea" or "cai" "saayuq", and "caayuq"^ in 
Yxxplk; and "de" in Navajo; All of these words for tea come from the Chinese, 
word "cha". As tea, which originally came from China, has spread around the 
world, the word for tea has spread with the substance. An interesting article 
about word borrowing follows page 52, 

Wardhaugh has the following to say about how to account for these changes 
In languages ' 

"Languages change in all kinds of way, but the ways themselves are to 
some extent predictable. Only certain kinds of change take place. In phono- 
logy, a feature changes, or rules are switched, or some other kind of restruct- 
uring takes place. In syntax, a certain synt^tlc device deyelops, or case 
endings, weaken, or word order patterns change. In meaning, changes result 



from language contact » from cultural developments requiring new vocabulary, 
and from reshaping existing meanings. But In no case does a radical change 

occur overnight. The processes are predictable in that only certain kinds 
of things happen and they happen slowly* The exact changes are not predlc tr- 
eble, for example that a certain set of stops vUl 1/ose their stop quality 
and become fricatives, or a particular Inflection will disappear, or a parti 
cular Item will stay In the language after It has been borrowed or undergone 
a change in meaning. Nor is the process of change Itself well understood. 

Many reasons for change have been advanced, but mainly by nonlinguists 
and persons only peripherally Interested in language. The subject has been 
almost as fascinating as those of the creation of language and of the possl-* 
bllities of intraspecies and Interspecies communication. Consequently, 
theories of change have been advanced to fit many syst^as of esthetics, 
politics, economics, and so on. 

The Current View 

Most linguists who have considered the subject of change find little of 
value in these theories. Few of the theories really attempt to deal with 
linguistic Issuee, and those that do, for example those of least effort, 
economy, and substratum, are too inexact to be of much value. Linguists 
acknowledge that languages are not neat systems. For example. , the>^ are us- 
ually spoken In a variety of dialects 

and each person usually has contact with several dialects. Language is only 
completely systematic in the grammars we write, and eyen these grammars are 
fragmentary .works • Each person too continues to learn more about his lang-* 
uage aa. he gets older, and changes In age bring about changes in usage, as ' 
certain usages become appropriate to certain ages, a phenomenon known as 

age-gradlnji* Languages alao have to be learned anair by every generation, 

■ , ■. « 
and even though we might want to claim that certain kinds of principles do. 
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not have to be learned^ because they are Innate, enough must be learned so 
that variation between generations la likely to occur* 

Perhaps the clue to language change resides in that last observation. 
A child must learn the language of the community Into which he is bom. 
Nevertheless, that language is not a completely static" fixed entity. It 
has many variations according to dialect, age, sex, and usage. Of. course, 
the child is not alone in his x^amlng task. Other children, some older 
and some younger, are engaged in the same task. The leamars share a com-* 
TDOVL characteristic, however, and that is a tendency to internalize the maxir* 
mally efficient set of rules to account for the kind of langtiage that meets 
with the approval of immediate peers and acquaintances, and to a lesser ex-* 
tent, of the general community of speakers • This maximally efficient set of 
rules will vary between succeeding generations. The consequence of this 
variation is linguistic change over a period of time; however, this change 
will be almost imperceptible between successive generations. 
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Language: the intermtiotud trader no tariff can sjtop 



by Mary Helen Dohan 



IN ASHOBonShangtw:* Nanldpg Boad,.^ mtrchaitt 
liokair ''Okay/' you xe^i^ m^im%^^9^ 
nod4iiig. YouAfe punfortable wiA th« word^exc|ungr 
ing conuxion coin. It is good in Shanghai, good in Naiiobi, 
rix^ aa true in Liabon aa Tehmu In tiie Givat Wosd 
Baxaar whare cultoziea «n4 producia meet^ widely Xfxof^^ 
nizad wonla ut an int^mational medium of exchange. 

None of the many pmpoaails ficff.a univeia^ 
hundxeda over the yearn, haa^ever bonie Yet a)^ of ua 
see our ^wozld ahrinkingr bringing diveise peoples 
willy*niUy into contact that oies for deajr commwucsr 
ton- . J,. ■ , 

Can it be. ttiat language/ indqiendADt #s A^w^gf^ is 
xnaking its own dedaioa sbout how the gap sbjdl rhe 
bridged? A aell^q)pointad ambafsador^ \ it loam ^he 
woikl entering wHm otilierxepxeaentativef cannot gp# 
cioasing boundaxicSf 'Evading guaxds. Sometimea, ,ini<h 
aionaxy^kr it JKlopis.ru|tive dim* As^pic gduf is afcill 
''goir^llaljaia^ei^^ it efl»/'aiUL,Andaii^ 

way, language scatters Mp»il of wondl$ over which ideas 
will suzely follow. 

. A few yesrs Bfpi,.machi3mo MXid fnac^ i^ere not In the 
United Stateivo<9A>«dary.N«^ 
Hbw much a nation l^toadens its perception of oth^r 
cukuies by tmderManding their wordsl FoCr as ''foreign'' 
words qmad aoosif a lanc^ th^ ei>ter the 

collective cpnsdouan«^^ 

whom .they , aze new/ axul 'l:|e|CGaie snudl links in a 
lengOenii^ cl^in of 
. Qorro^^g among languAgea K^ been g«^ng on since 
these weve.two tqngiies sp<dcen. Why i^ this activi^ more 
significant today? ; 

PrincipaUy because of it8^ ilP(W<di^ Tliat^rtdlled 
ambassadQTe language, was lo^g ^ocustom^ to slow and 
leisurely progr e ss thrpogh ttie host coimtry. it scattered 
ito wonls at nmdom in Ae cott^ 
the commonalty, where their source waa Utde heeded. 
Now langui^e pnicdoea shut^ 

A nxket is launched^ a aat^ 
fiUout coven die earth; Where has the term SkySt not 
entered^ wiA aU its impUcationa aiui with i^ 
^"nnection intact? In our developing global village^ the 
^ J^(^ Eiguage of sdeiuoe appn>ache8 uidyexnlity: synibblslmd 



r ^flt^ have no natiozudity./ .nor do tetnu like pi^4« 
quari;.iAsn,otbetatrm, Evenin lessxanefied^EfeWs, whe^ 
all of us can wander, .woids lik^ the meleorclogisfs . 
tsunami Ospanese) and typhoon (Chinese) are common 
coin. 

As never before, science frills over into te*nology; 
despite turtionaliatic objections to such 'Infiltratsiyar'* 
English, wozds like tracter axid aut<mtatian j^xid iapker. 
have beoQjoie uvternationai. Sometlznep the« in'|irpome^ 
adjipt to. native spf^ pi|ttems, m in j^p^u^ r^.qr^ 
Chinese fe lu fettg, "telephone"; but the differe^^ in^ 
pnsofiunjdati^m^ usijalty;5^ groaier^^^ 
witfain?^»>ui^ 

toweiB and p^.li(n4iitg^^^?^^ W9Ffi^Pft? 
.pilot%4W|S>qf^ 

requ^xiemen»^:j^.M^ 
J&igUi^istiie^ 

ai^of mulldn^ _ 
ecx»u>irtic WED^ cotcruHei ^tm 

often borrowed Whole to mrpid^fimbfaa^^ tnk^^^r 
Hindi. linguiits>U «|,.^flii^ 
invented viQxd^ :p \9ic^ 

Oesriy it is ^imp^ lei^pt a^,^^ aajjte J<q»pepe. 
h^ve done With BMch t^^ ''ctipit;^^^ ^l^Nl^. 
gm, an4 as IndiaiU thexm^ w«n!'. ^ojiig loifig, s^inq^,: 
Their Aw chee/fdsmn cJlweap," dates 1 rom ^4aya wl^ 
an eariier breed of Enid^Hipc^^ tnc}^ romne^ tite^ 
wbrid.. ., . -'N- . '-..^ ; ' ■ 

freely No 
atied endives 
stheIJ5A:'searJy.Peia^ 
-Americana and Vleitiunese, 
, into widdy disperB<fdiu»| 
communities, and givejs^^ ^ 
The btoad avenue of f^i^ 
. Difeniffhasbea>measttwc^ 

as has the older Zacsez-/flxni; the bn£e esoteric ttim junta is 
fomiUar to wetybne^^^^ 
Fr«rid\andSwe!(^ 
> Many iaxigufiges 1^ adopted the u$iFful Srwedi^ 



Language tii^ 
longSr dp they settle : 
language.to the3s«<^v^^ 
nia IXitch. Todsiy/ 
, And3s and Ruasiah Jewrl 



ondmdsman because they had no other word nearly as 
good; and the prolif eradhg United Nations agencies, the 
WHO'S and the UNESCO's and the UNRIM 's, have created 
a lexicon umvenally understood. 

But serious company can become boring. Language 
often slips away to travel witii more frivolous groups- 
even grabs rides on fashion's coattails. With the help of 
the hippies of the 608, it spread their name over the earth, 
in exchange for such exotic terms as kama, sunmi, and 
ankh, and ensured the worldwide adoption of jeans. 
Spelled djrnm in India or jUmu in Japan or jeans almost 
anywhere else, the word has almost caught up with OK, 

Other words arelscattered in arenas and on playing 
fields; sport itself is understood all over the world, ivith 
satellite transmissions of sporting events to beam it 
eveiywhere. In Barcelona or Madrid aficicmados can see 
not only the nMadorts but players olbaAd, too; they can 
cheer for /omww-^which wiay not l» speUed 
runs'* but sounds just ttie same* And while schussers 
(Gernun) at Stowe (Vermont, US 
(Swedish) and gathn by the fifie for an iipr^s sh' (French) 
drink, fans in France watch ttie haxe ^riA shout for a 
Jbioclr-oide and Russians watdK ^«fnris«i in^K 
giorknis time language wiU have at the M 
this'yeari.; . 

^ TV and radio and movies bruig^^I^^ to 
Gennany, alpng witti tenna like cotoboy and howdy. Jazz 

^ has no bouxularies at all. In return iat rpcamtle, France 
9entdiscothhiU€. Americaxis reduced it to isco and sent it 
«U over tfie worU as adjective, noon, an^ veil); and thm^^^ 

^ as lagniappe/sent U freak to France. Bohi Hopu took his 



show to China, where American film crews taught their 
Chinese counterparts tenns like zoom and pan and 
expanded their own vocabularies beyond the traditional 
choto mein and took. ^ 

Language the ambassador is a ^oam^f and enjoys 
inteniational ciosme, especiaUy the French. So assod^ 
are food terms with their country of origin that national 
prejudices are often fonned according, literally, to one's ^ 
taste. Italian pastas, R\jssian borscht Arabic shi^ k^ab, 
Chinese chow mdn, English roast beef (rodrif, ro^ffe)r^all 
evoke images of their creators. 

Burger, that offehoot of a borrowed term (it began with 
Hamburg steak), may be the United States's most notable 
contri!>ution to the gastronomical lexicon,^ but the 
indigenotis hot dog has made an even more extraordinary 
journey. Jaunting merrily from Coney Island (fslew York, 
' U.S.A.) to the rest of the nation, then leaping the oceans, it 
has landed in diverse language— and taken off. The 
Japanese, for example, have split doggu from hottu as the 
U.S. did burger from Ttom and produced such wondrous 
combinations as doggu pan, "hot-dog bun" (usinR Fbrtu- 
guese bread); sarada doggu, "salad in a bun/' 

and— surely the ulHmate extension— /iflm£fflflga doggu. 

Most linguistic chauvinists have given up trying to 
keep language in its place. The French, with a Gallic 
shrug, have muted their protests against Frar^Uus; the 
Russians mutter less darkly against Scvangliski, The 
Japanese, Germans, and Malaysians, always hospitable to 
other languages, and even the new and sensitive African 
nations, aie welcoming those foreign words that link 
them with the rest of the worid. 

As conuniuiication becomes instantaneous, and it vrill, 
acceptance of alien words, even reaching out for tfiem, 
will be taken for granted: It may be only pidgin that most 
of us wiU eve* achieve, but even that smattering of other 
tongui^ establishes a potential for understanding— as the 
dwer dtiinese Have long known! The Ute^ 
Tse-tung once said that a knowledge of foreign languages 
. is, "a tool, which, if pioperiy used, will help us to know 
the world/' In th«lr eagerness to give their people this 
tool, Chinese autihorities have even pressed pedicab 
operators, with their street awareness of foreign tenns^ 
into service as instructovs/ 

As citizens of every land trade in *e busy global 
exchange, they will d^xyver curious likenesses. On the 
streets of Cairo today, VS. businessmen hear from 
friendly passersby tb.e English words aw/come and 
g<H)dbye. These wonls Iwve drded the woT^^ 
as the useful phrase sa iwg was carried through the Malay 
Peiunsula and on to England by colonial troops a century 

ago. 

So docs language bayel, scattering its words. Those 
who follow the trail axe promised at least a fascinating 
journey, at best a part in forging liriks to patch together a 

brokenworid. . • 

• Mary Helen Ddhan has pMished one hook, "Our Own Words/' 
and manermia artides. Married and the maiher of two, sh e enjoys ^ 
tennk, travels "as much as posBifie," and is now w^*?* ^ 
gbout early steanifoating^and a series of chiidren's boMs mxtt words. 
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Assignment 8 : 

1. Read Fromkln/Rodman pp. 224-235 and 246-247 for information about the 
diversity of language • 

2. Read Fromkin/Rodman pp. 252-258 and 269-276 for more information about 
dialects and language variation, 

3. For more Information about language Change read Fromkln/ Rodman pp. 191-220, 

4. Answer the questions and do the exercises on pp 55-56 of this manual. 

« 

Supplemental Reading: ^ 

Fromkln/Rodman pp. 236-246 for infonration about the classification of 
world languages. 

Fromkln/Rodman pp. 258-269 for information about particular dialects 

For more information about culture and language read pp* 33-63, 129-231 
in Landar; 
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UNIT II QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1* Define: culture 

speech ccsmunlty 
dialect 
Idiolect 
slang 

2. Here la a list of possible language unlversals. Which of them do you 

think are truly universal? Which are not? Give your reasons In each case. 

1. All languages have kinship terms (that Is, words that refer to parents, 
siblings. Inlaws, etc.) , 

2. AH Languages have three nasal phonemes* 

3. All Languages have Idioms. 

4. All languages havs a '^syntactic plural*' (a way of changing the form 
of a noun to Indicate that It Is plural). . v 

5. All Language^ have pronouns. 

6. All Languages have phonological rules that delete unstressed vowels. 

7. All languages have glides In their phonemic inventory. 

8. All languages have a phonological rule that aspirates voiceless stops 
In word-lnltlal position. 

9. All languages, liave a "syntactic past tense" (a way of changing the 
form of the verb to indicate that It Is In the past tense). 

10. All languages have rules that determine what sounds can occur next 

ft -J 
to each other. ^ 

3» Here Is how to count to five in ten languages. Six of these langxiages are 
Indo-European and four are not. Identify which are the 6 related languages. 



LG. 1 . 


LG.2 


lg ; 3 


LG, 4 


LG. 5 


LG. 6 


1 len 


jedyn 


1 


eica 


. ichi 


echad 


2 twene 


^ dwaj 


Hang 


dvau 


nl 


shnayim 


3 thrta 


trl 


san 


trayas 


;san ' 


shlosha 


4 . f 4uwar 


styri 


ssu 


catur 

* 


^ Shi 


arba a 


5 f if 


pjec 


• wu 


panca 


go 


chamlshsha 
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LG. 


LG. 


LG. 


LG. 


un 


hana 


yaw 


uno 


duos 


tul 


daw 


dos 


trals 


set 


dree 


tres 


quatter 


net 


tsaloor 


cuatro 


tschlnch 


tasot 


' pindze 


cinco 



We have stated that more than three thousand languages exist in the world 
today. State one reason why this nxxmber might grow larger and one reason 
why it might grow smaller. Do you think the number of languages will in- 
crease or decrease in the next one hundred years? Why? 



Suppose someone asked you to help him compile items for a new dictionary 
of slang. List ten "slang'' words that you use regularly and provide a 
dictionary definition for each. 



Find someone who speaks a dialect of English or Yupik different from yours. 
See if you can list soma, of the systematic (regulir) differences in the 
pronunciation of words. 



The vocabulary of English consists of "native'' words and also thousands of 

borrowed words. Look up the following words in a dictionary which provides 

the etymologies (history) of words. State the source of each of them. 

1. size 5. skill 9. check 13. potato: 

2. royal 6. ranch 10. banana lA. muslcrat 

3. aquatic 7. blouse 11. keel ' 

4. heavenly 8. robot 12. fact 



List as many borrowed words in Yupik as you can think of: 
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UNIT III INTRODUCTION TO PHONEMES AND PHOIfGLOGY 

Aa mentioned In Unit I, each language Is wide up of particular spoken 
sounds, and the particular sotinds used In each language are different from 
one another. There are sounds in Yuplk which do not occur in English and vice 
versa. One of the first steps In learning and teaching a new langtiage Is to 
learn and to teach students to hear the particular sounds of that language. 
These sounds may be discriminated from one another Into Individual unique 
units of sound. These units of soixnd are called "phoneme^^ 

Each sound we speak can be represent by a written symbol. In written 
English wi^ represent the sounds of our language by the ABC letters of the 
alphabet. However, linguists use their own alphabet to write or, transcribe 
language because mast languages do not have entirely phonetic alphabets. 
Letters do not always represent single sounds nor do particular letters al- 
ways represent the same sound In each word, which can be confusing when you 
are trying to study a language. For example, the English alphabet represents 
the phoneme. /s/,> the sound at the beginning of "see", by either the letter 
"c" of the letter "s", as in the words "circus," "silly," "site," "cite." 
A linguist would. It ranscribe these as /sirkas/, /slllH/ and /sayt/ for both 
"site" and "cite." In linguistic transcription using the International 
Phonetic Alphabet, therie is just one and only one phonetic symbol for each 
speech sound* There Is pnly one symbol for each phpneme in' the IPA.. 

Many Americari linguists^ use a slightly modified versl6n of the IPA. 
Copies of the symbols used are on the foiloxd.ng pages. These are taken- ffom 
61eason*8 Descriptive Linguistics text and workbook. Look also at pp; 37-40 
In Fromkln/Rodman where they compare the IPA and American symbols systems. 
We will use the American version of IPA. Remember to distinguish between 
letter a and sounds . The sound /!/ in Yuplk is written with the letters "11" 
and the sound jUuEnglish is written with the letters "th." 



SYMBOLS USED 
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CONSdNAlfTS 




Tl. - ▼oioeleM, Td. » voie«d 

JL raiaad » mrka labt«ll«etion. k raised - aarka daflidte l«ok ot 
«at)iratioii. k dot . below marks fartbar back *rti«»ula«.oB. k „ balow 
narka further fomard articulation. below aarka voioeleaeneaa, to 
aooe oaaea thia xnark la used to traaaorlbe ▼oloeleaa lenla aounda. 
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1Cba folio viog yowol synbola hare bean used in the problema: 

1 a high frost xmrotmded yoval* Vhen there are tvo suoh^ this la the higher* 
^ a lover high front unrotitsded rovel. 

a a mid front unrou2»ied vovel* Vhen there are t^ euoh» this ia the higher* 

c a lover mid front unrounded Yowel* 

19 a low front unjrounded vovel* 

a a central or back. low unrounded vovol* 

o a low baok rounded vowels or a lover mid baok rounded Yovel. 

o a mid baok rcurdad vovel. When there are tvo^ euoh^ this is the higher* 

u a high back rounded vovel. >?hen there are tw Buob« this is the higher, 
a lover high baok rounded vovel* 

U a hl^ front rounded vowel. 

o a mid front rounded Towel. 

H a high back unrounded Tovel^ 

k a high central or baok unrounded voval«» 

« amid oantral or baok unrounded Towel* - 
k fav additional vowel eym^ls are explained in tlie problema in vhcih they occur* 
The uee -of vowel eyabole neceeaarily vartee oonoiderably from language to language, 
partloularly In phonenio tranacriptionB, but in general they are ueed in euch a 
way aa to preaerve their pelative poeltiona. That ie, i always ropreeento a higher 
vowel than e# though in some languas«« a may prepreaent a higher vowel than Sngliah 
/i/* flome^ consonant symbols also vary in uaage, but the variation ia generally lesa* 

IiCng vowels or lor^ consonants are indicated by either doubling the symbol 
or by a raised • following, e*g* either aa tt or a* f for long a and t. 

Nasal vowels are indicated by a tilde ^ over the vowel. 

Pitches are indicated either by diaoritioa.'" low, ' mid, high, ricing, e*^*, 
or by numerale* Streasea are sometimes marked by the same diacritics. In generals, 
thoae languages in vhioh a diaotritic appears over every vowel ^may be aseuoAd to 
have pitch marked, those in which there is only one diactritio to a word nay be 
assumed to have stress* Zn many of the problems stress and pitch are lunarked, 
though actually phonemio* 

The fbllowii« will indicate acceptable handwritten fcrmo for the Bnglish 
phonemic aymbols and for some others. Lines a?s given merely to indicate those * 
wULoh are higher than most, or those whio^ deacend below the line* 
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As you can see^ many of the phonetic -symbols are the same as the lett^i^ 
of the Bagllsh and Yuplk alphabets » but In order to have one symbol for each 
phoneme y some nev^ symbols have ^een developed. Tou will be expected to leaden 
a modified linguistic alphabet and use it In transcription. We vlJ.l loam 
consonants first and vowels separately. When transcribing^ phonemic symbols 
are enclosed within slanted lines /p/^ /d/ and words transcribed using these 
symbols are also sho^ this way; /}r^t/ "cat" /kuwskaq/ 'Hcuskaq". (Example 
transcriptions are based on my own pronunciation £ Each person's pronunciation 
may vary slight Xy from one another depending on their idiolect and dialect). 

To be a phoneme » a sound tsiust be phonemically different from all other 

b . ... ■;(:■...■ 

sounds of the same language. That is, the sound must contrast with all other 
speech sounds of the same language. In the sound structure of a language ^ the. 
phoi\eme is the smallest, cr minimal unit of soimd capable of maklng|a difference 
In meaning. - c 

Different sounds are phonemically different only if they contrast in the « 
same environment. If tw sounds contrast in the same enviromment, substitution 
of one sound for another wir?.l ^make a difference in meaning. For example^, sub-* 
stitutlng /p/ for /b/ in the word "bin" makes a difference in meaning, ch^mging 
"bin" to ''pin." Ther i .;.e /p/ and /b/ 'are separate phonemes. 

The linguist/ s first step in studying a* spoken' language is to determine the 
phonemic contrasts. We will study these contrasts by a lesson about minimal 
pairs. Minimal pairs are words which differ in only one phoneme, like /pin/ 
and /bin/ and thus illustrjsite that /p/ and /b/ are separate phonemes. 

' A native speaker of English establishes the phonemic contrasts of English 
with little difficulty. But to a, persorfltlth a different linguistic back- . 
ground, the phonemic contrasts of English are not necessarily apparent. The 
speaker of a non-English language already possesses a ^et of phonemes. The 
phonemic contrasts in a speaker's native language do not necessarily correspond 
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to those of Ettgllsh. ^ ^ 

A person learning English will try tq pronounce the sounds of English^ 

the way he hears them. The way he hears them will depend upon his linguistic 

background. The speaker of a language other than English will tend to hear 

the phonemic contrx^ists of English in terms of the phonemic contrasts of his ; 

own language. For exaaplet most Yuplk ^speakers have- difficulty discriminating 
/t/ and /d/y /g/ and /k/ ±a English. And iBost Enljtsh speakers have difficulty 
discrlmlninatlng /q/ and /kA in Yupik and difficulty pronoimdlng "r;^/"» "g^/" 
and "U /-i?" In Tupik as these sounds do not exist in English* 

We will use primarily English in this course^ because it Is a language known 
by and common to both instructor and students. • For your own information you 
may. wish to develop lists of consonants and vowel* sounds and minimal pairs 
in Yupik. This could also be used as part of your field work project which 
is the final assignment. Be sute to use several sources to cross*^check pro-* 
nxmclationo. I will explain more about your field work pro ject> later » but 
you may wish to begin * collect jjag^ phonemes. X^will try to use as many Tiiplk 
examples as possible, but moat will be in English. 

- CONSONANTS ^ 

. " * ■ ■ ■ . 

Bare are the phonemes for the English consonants with example words showing 
the sound in the initial' and final position. In Bigtish /3£/ and /tj / never 
occur initially. /h/, /w/, and /y/ never occur finally. Remember to attend 
to the sound not the letter. Phonemes are units of sound no matter how they 
are written. If you are *jnsure of the distinction between some of these sounds, 

have a native speaker of English say the words carefully for you to listen to 

, ■» ■ " ■ ^ ' . ■ • . ■ ■ 

■ ■ • . . ■■ ■ , . . u . ■ 

the soutfds. ' v 

PHOSSME \ ' INITIAL '\ FINAL 

' - /b/ \\ bug ' tub 

/d/ dog 8«iid 



Phoneme 



Initial 



Pinal 
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Enf^lish 


Itl 


fix 


tough 




food 


rag 


/h/ 


hat. 






cat 


pack 


111 


low 


real 


/W 


mine 


comb' 


Inl 


net 


. ten 


Jvl 


" point 


hop 


ItI 


ream 


peer 


IbI 


aour 


iciss 


Itl 


top 


kite 


HI vile 




give 


/w/ 


wish 




lyl 


yell ^ 


• 


Izl 


zeal 


booze 


iBl 


thank 


bath 


t%l 


that 


bathe 


lil 


ahone ^ 


rash 


Itl 




beige 


Itl 


chin : 


catch' 


IV 


jail 


hsdgs 


1^1 




•ong 


As you can 


see many of thesa English phoOMMS do no o 
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savaral which occur in Tuplk and «ot in English, such as /q/ qaneq Iru^ « 

t-U-MM ^ "haaaal igr" )' 

VOWELS VERSUS CONSONANTS , 

All consonant phonemes of English have. a cooinon characteristic: each !• 
produced with obstruction somewhere in the vocal tract. Unlike the consonants, 
vowels are produced trith a totally unobstructed oral cavity. Vowel quality 
depends upon the size and shape of the resonance chambers. The resonant con- 
sonants are very similar to the vowels.' Bo th<. resonant consonants and vowels' 
depend on th6 size and al^pe of the resonance chambers for their individual 
qualitlea. But while the resonant consonants are produced with a partial 
obstruction, voyels are produced with a totally unobstructed oral cavity. 
(The only consonant which is produced with a tot aUy unobstructed oral cavity 
la the glottal fricative /h/ which varies according to the sound following it.) 
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YUP'IK SOUNDS 



VOWELS 


Standard Orthography , 


Enellsh Translation 


Phonemic 


1 as in 


pluraa 


("eoodbve") 


n4 iifta A 


u 


tuntu 


("caribou, reindeer") 


tuntu 


9 


eaa. 


("house") 


9na 


a 


acak 


("aunt") 


acak 


CONSONANTS 








P 


pltegcatui 


("arrow") 


pitdxcaun 


t 


tengsuun 


("airplane") 


tdnsuun 


c 


ca 


/"onmAt-hino whAt'"^ 




k 


kumlaneq 


(^'frozen fish") 


kuxDl^^^ q 


q 


- qelta 
qavcln 


C'flsh scale, tree 

bark") 

("how many") 


q^Jtta 
qafcin 




wil 


("I") 


W^ii 


W» 


augkut/avkut 


("those fioine awav"^ 


aWVkut 


I 


ella 


("weather, world") 






uksuq 
* 


("winter") 


uksuq 


X 


kalgtuq 


("she's hungry") 


kaixtuq 


% 


Itertuq 


("he*s enterinff'*) 


it^xtud 


V 


Ivrtidq 


("wading boot")\, 


iv^ciq 




taugaasi 


("but. although") 


taw^aum 




aanaurluq 


("pooT^ , dear mother**) 


aanaw^luq 


1 


ila 


("relative* bart of**i 


ila 


z 


qasgiq 
kevgaq 


(community house, 
men's house") 
("messenger") 


qazViq 
kavvaq 




Iraluq 


("mooji") 


i^a*luq <^ 


w 


cavlk 


("metal, knife") 


cawik 


y 


qayaq 


("kayak") 


<iayaq 
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M 


ellma 


("a little") 


^|Ma 


N 


cena 


("shore") 


c9Ma 




plstenguut 


("they are servants") 


plsta^uut 


m 


maklak 


("bearded seal") 


makZak 


n 


nlltaa 


("she hears hlm"^ 


nlltaa 


0 


ungungsslq 


("animal") 


ujjuQslq 



NOTE: In phonemic representations, a doubled vowel or a vowel with 
a raised dot after It is pronounced long* A doubled consonant is 
also pronounced "long"; that is, it is geminated. 



^iaii^ axi articulator do«a not cc« Into contact with a point of articula- 
tion for the production of a vowel, vowels do not have, properly speaking, 
points of articulation. In the production of vowels, the breath stream has 
free passa.8e through the vocal tract. Thus the manner of articulation or 
all vowels is the same. We will talk further about articulation in Unit IV. 

VOWEL PRONUNCIATION ^ . 

Two factors are responsible for the quality of EngJLlsh vowels: ' . 

c ' ■ . * ■ . 

1. The height of the tongue in the oral cavity (mouth)'. 

2. The position of the tongue with regard to front and back in the oral 
cavity. 

For example, a high front vowel is produced with the* tongue high in front 
of the mouth or oral cavity. 

Moving from front to back or from high to low in the- oral cavity, the 
'tongue can assume numerous positions which modify the shape of the oral cavity 
to produce a virtually unlimited nutober of different vowels. Because the posi- 
tions of the vowels are less precise than those of the consonants * there Is 
great individual variation in the formation of vowels. No one language in- 
cludes more than a very small number of the vowels which can be produced. 
But the range of individual and dialect variation in the. productflan of vowels is gre 
For example, the French language does not use the central tongue position. , 
French vowels are classified as front and back— Ejigllsh vowels are classified 
as front, central and back. 

Within each category, the vowel phonemes for aiglish are further clAssi- 
fled with regard to the relative height of the tongue in the oral cavity. 

The symbols used in this vowel chart are a alight modification of the 
Inte-cantional Phonetic Alphabet. Many American linguists ^lae this modlfi- 
cotioxi. A copy of the IPA vowel chart is on p. 41 of Wirdhaugh. The chart 
on the following page uses the mDdified symbols we will w la this class. 
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Tongue 
Height 




^Front Central 










o 




Back^ 









Front Central Back 




minimal pairs: 



put : putt : pit :pat ; pet ; po t 
ImNI^I /±/ /«/ lei 1^1 



in: 
on: 
pawn: 
pall: 



/+/ 

/of 
Jo/ 



THE SYLLABLE NUCLEUS . 

In the word "bit", the vowel /i/ is the peaks. of the syllable. A vowel 
Is always the peak of the syllable . Syllabic stress falls on the vowel. If 
a,8yilable begins with a vowel, as in "am", the syllable peak occurs at the 
beginning of the syllable. If a consonant begins the syllable, as^ "tan", 
the sYllab^le peak occurs In the middle of the syllable. 

A consonant » a consonant cluster, or a vowel may begin a syllable: ^ "pat* 
"splat", "at". A syllable may both begin and end with a consonant or a con- 
sonant cluster: "bat!\ "blank". We will call the part of the syli ie which 
receives stress the syllabl6 nucleus. A syllable nucleus always contains a 
vowel.^ A single syllable nucleus contains only one phoneme, which is, of 
course, a vowel. A complex syllable nucleus can consist of a vowel and a 
following ^ide. o 

Glides (w,y,h) are a special class of consonants which enter in combina- 
tion with a preceding vowel to form a complex syllable nucleus. Glides are 
sometfjaes classified as semi-consonant, sometimes as semi-vowels. They share 
characr.irlstlcs of both consonants and vowels. Phonetically, glides have 
vocslic ctir.racterlstlcs; they are produced very like vowels. The i uac Ion 
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of any speech sound Is determined by Its distribution. Speech sounds are 
classified as consonants or vowels on the basis of two criteria: production 
and distribution. Production Is related to phonetics, distribution to phone- 

. c 

mlcs. 

If a soxmd Is distributed like a coiisonant It functions like a consonant. 
Glides are distributed like consonants. Thus we say that their function is 
consonantal and phonemically we classify them as consonants. . 

In English, a stressed vowel must be followed by a consonant or by a^ ^ 
glide. The '-long" vowel sound that speakers of English / 
think df as a single vowel is often a combination of two vowel-like sounds 
(a vowel plus a glide). Such combinations make up the complex syllable nu;::lel 
of English. Speakers of English use approximately ^he same set of vowel phone 
mesv which are distributed differently in different dialects. You may have 
already noticed some discrepancies between your idiolect and the examples 
which we have written phon^mically.. 

When a glide precedes a vowel , its function is purely consonantal, but 
when it follows a vowel, a glide becomes a part of a complex syllable nuc^^us. 
In ,a complex syllable nucleus, the glide is closely related to the vowerl. A 
vowel and following glide are thought of as a unit. 

ASSIOMENTS: 

1. Read r^o'mkln/Rodman pp. 30-40, pp. 69-79 for more discussion of phonemes 
and the -Intumational Phonetic Alphabet 

2. Answer Questions &sid Exercises on pp..65a-67 of manual. 

3. Do four of the paragraphs on the Reading Practice on p«98 of the Manual. 
Put your Interpretatloicis on the back of your questions pages when you hand 
them in. ^ 

SDPPLEME8TAL READINGS: o 

1.. For more on phonology, read pp. 79-94 in Fromkln/Rodman 
2. Gleason pp. 14-37 for mpre on vowela and consonants in English. 



UNIT III QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 



1. Give two words for each phoneme ^represented, one with the phoneme in 
In the Initial, , one In the final position. 

M . 

/d/ _. . 

Itl 

i%i ■ ; 

/h/ . ;^ ' 

M 

/!/ ' ' 

/a/ ; 

/n/ . _;. ' 

/P/ . 

/r / . V . . 

JbI__ 

It / - 

/w/_ - 

/y/_ : . 

Idl . 

I%l - ' 

/j^/ ■ ^ • 

1^ . 
/y^— . . 

li J , _______ 

1^1 ' 
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Minimal pairs are words chat differ In only one phoneme; For each of 

the following pairs of English consonant prfaonemes, find two minimal 

pairs. One pair should dhow contrast In Initial position and one In 

f ■ ^ *'hl8 Is possible. For example* /p:b/ paste: baste, 

rc ehln: gln> etch: edge /ait^ zen: tu > cldi^: clothe 

/p:b/ f . . .. ■ 

/t:d/ , 

/d:g/ ■ » 

/f:v/ . • . , 

/a:z/ 

/m:n/ 

/n:i)/ 

/w'.y/ \ - • * 

/p:f/ ■ . , .. 

/b:v/ • 

/t:e/ ■ ° 

/d:>/ 

/y:l/ ■ . 

Check each pair of words that are minimal pairs: 
^kxamplet hlt:hld is a mininal pair-, thing: this is not a miniiaal pair (it 
differs in ''th" /Q/ and "th" /^/ and in "ng" /t^/ and "s" /s/) 





pUlibUl^ 


h. 


sex : set 


b. 


mlnk:slnk 


i. 


catch: ketch 


c. 


peek: feet 


j- 


seige : beige 


d. 


ta irpan 


k. 


mate: made 


e. 


mean: feat 


1. 


dutch: touch 


f. 


shlnialnk , 








hatch: hack 

> 




7 



f1 
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Give the phoneme symbol for the iaitial sound of each of the following 
words (Example: ^ this) 



a. 


fan 


h. 


goat 


b. 


van 


i. 


thin 




^.at 


i. 


then 


d. 


circus 


k. 


tide 


e. 


shine 


1. 


died 


f. 


George 


m. 


thought 


S« 


jump 


n. 


church 



5. English-speaking popple differ as to how many and which of the 36 possible 
syllable nuclei they use In speech. If you are to transcribe accurately » 
you vUl need to ascertain which ones you coimiionly use. It will also be 
helpfu to have a list of key words. Prepare such a list based on your own 
pronunciation. Examples are given based on my own pronimciation — yours 
may vary slightly. ^ 

pit 7l/ _meet /ly/ r eally fml 

taet /e / _ may ley I e gg /eH/ 

hat /</ ^^pass /cft>H/ J»o.t:h /aH 

kin /t/ h ill liYU c ow /aw/ L \ ^ 

hut /d/ kite /ay/ c ould /uH/ 

hot '/a/ _ shoe /uw/ . awed /qH/ 



look /u/^ 
odd /o/_ 
call /O/ 



_boy /oy/ 
_calm /oH/^ 
hoe 7dw/ 



6. You can also make minimal pairs for vowels sounds, 
basic phonemes: 



Examples r /i:e/ win; \^en 

/l:e/ 

/e;9/ 

/«e:e/ ' * 

/»:a/ 



/ae,:a/ hat: hot 
/ltd / 
/iy:ey/ 
/ey:ay/ 
/aw:ow/ 



Try some for these 

/ow: uw/ show: shoe 

/ow:uw/ 

/a:u/: 

/u:i/ ^ 

/a:o/ 
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UNIT IV ARTICULATORY PHONETICS 
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There are two branches of the study of phonetics: articulatory and 
acoustic. Acoustic phonetics deals with the perception of speech sounds. 
Articulatory phonetics deals primarily with the production of speech sounds. 
We will concentrate on the production and formation of speech sounds, arti- 
culatory phonetics. Here are charts showing the points of articulation which 

r. T 

produce English and Yupik sotinds. 



MTICUjLATlON 





Lower Articulator 


Upper Articulator 


Bilabial 


(lover) lip 


(upper) lip 


Labiodental 


(lower) lip 


(upper) teeth 


Dental 


tip of ^ton^iue 


(upper) teeth^ 


Alveolar ^ 


tip of tongue 


(upper) gums 


Alveopalatal 


front of tongue 


far front of pdlikte 


Velar 4 


back of tongue > 


velum (soft palate) 


Glottal 


The two vocal cords 


velum (soft palate) 
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Table 1: Vowels. 



YUPIK PHONEMES & ARTICUIATION 
by Mlyao.ka 





£ront central back 




high 


i u 




mid 


d < 


voiced 


low 


■ a . 




lengthening: raised dot (•) 



Table 2: Conaonants (phonological). 





labia] 


apical 

dental alveo- 
palatal 


velar 
front back 




atop 


P 


t c 




voiceless 




f 


t a 




spirant 


V 


1 z 


t . * 




glide 


w 


y 




voiced 


nasal 


m 


n 


0 




semination: apostrophe (') 



Table 3: Consonants (phonemic). 



labial 

velarizedt 



apical 

dental alveo- 
palatal 



» velar 
front bkck 



atop 



spirant 



glide 



nasal 



P 

f 

V 

w 
M 

m 



c 
s 

z 

y 



k 

X 



q 



voiceless 



voiced 



voiceless 



voiced 



genlnatlon: doubling of" the consonant 



SO. 
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labials (p , v, w,m,m) 



apicals (t,l,llYn,c«s» 



front velars (k,8,gg,n8,tfg) 



back velars (q,r,rr) 





S^Wouj^l jyl 
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UioAevvW. ^1 ca4.^^ ^!*^ ^ hi 

1^1 [vl ;V^Nvs4o^ /k//3/ 
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Figure 1 iadlcates those parts of the art Iculatory apparatus that are of 
greatest Interest to us. An ex a min ation of the figure suggests that the areas 
below the larynx » particularly the lungs, are of no great concern. The lungs 
are obviously important in speaking, since tliey provide the airflow to aifpport 
speech, but they seem to have no function in articulation. A possibility does 
exist that the lungs are used dif ferently in speaking different lang^ 
Attempts have been iaade to, relate the different syllable structures of lang- 
uages to different kinis of muscular control in the chest in order to establish 
relatiosishlpB betveai syllables and chest pulses. However » the pbstuiated 
relationships are very controversial. 

The artlculatory apparatus in Fi^^ contains three Important areas or 
cavities: the pharyngeal cavity (throat) ; the oral cavity (mouth) ; and the 
nasal cavity (nose). The airstream coming from the lungs may be modified in ' 
these cavities In a variety of ways. It may also be modified In the larynx 
or 'Voicebox" before it reaches any of the cavities. Such nudification results 
from some kind of interference wl'th the movement of the airstream. This modi- 
fication can be achieved by completely interrupting the airstream or by partial 
Interference in one or more ways. The principal Wurce of such modification 
is the tongue, and the word language itself derives from the Latin word lingua 



meaning ''tongue 
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Larynx ' ' 

In any detailed description of the apparatus shown in Figure I we usually 
proceed through the wiiole vocal traci> from the "south" to the "north", that 
la, from the lary^T. to the lips. The larynx is a bony boxlike structure in 
.the front of t^e^^Ahroat which contains a valvellke opening consisting of two 
membranoua tissues^ the vocal cords. The airstream proceeds to and from the 
lungs through this opening, called the glottis. Normally, only egresslve 
air, that is, air being released. from the lungs^ is used in producing speech, 
1>ut aomatimes ingresaive air, that is, air going to the lungs, may also be 
used. The membranous tissues can be used to close off the opening in the 
larynx, juat as a valve can be closed. The glottal passage is closed, for 
example » in lifting heavy objects in order to stabilize air pressure in 
the cheat. In certain pronunciations of "bottle^ the middle consonant" t" is 
pronoinced simply by making a brief glottal closure, called a glottal stop, 
rather than, as with the" t** in'*top*l by placing the tip of the tongue behind 
the upper teeth. The symbol for it~ glottal sitop is PJ, and it is enclosed 

• . - . . . ■ , , . .- ■ , ^ . 

Vlthln square brackets to show that it la a phonetic symbol. The middle 
consonant of^bottleV then, may be pronounced exactly like most pronunciations 
of the initial part of ''ouch^ that is, the part that precedes the vowel, the 
"gruntlike") soynd lat the very beginning. More usually in speaking:, the tia- 
sues, or vocal cords^ are either open and vibrating or < open and not vibrating 
In the first case the vibrat ions establish a condition called voicing^ notice 
able in the initial sounds o£'*biri','*vat, and*'thls; in the second case the con- 
dition is called voicelefsness, noticeable in the InllSu^ sounds of'pln*, fat*V 
and^ thinks A third kind of d)ptening results in whisper. , 

■ ' . - ' f . ". , 

Pharyngeal Cavity 

In the pharyngeal cavity the epiglottis serves as a protective cover for 



the larynx so that food does not "go down the wrong way," It serves no pur- 
pose in ^e production of speech. The pharyngeal cavity may be used as a 
whole or various parts can be used. The total size can be altered so that its 
use as a resonating chamber for the sounds produced by vibrations of the vocal 
cords may vary considerably, either in different languages or in different 
styles of speaking within a single language, the pharyngeal cavity can aljao 
be modified to produce complete stoppages in the airstream or partial stop- 
pages resulting in local friction. However, speakers of English do not use 
the pharyngeal cavity in this way. 

Oral Cavity 

The greatest source of modifications of the airstream Is the oral cavity. 
The modifications result from moveinents of the uvula, lower lip, and tongue. 
The uvula is limited in its function in that it can only be made to vibrate 
to produce a uvular *'r*[R], a sound found In Yuplk but not in English. , The 
lower lip can be moved to meet the upper Hip > as at the beginning of '^bin** [b],- 
or the upper teeth, as at the beginning of ''f at* [f] . The tongue is much 
more flexible in its uses than either the uvula or the lower' lip. All parts 
of the tongue can be moved: the back of the tongue can be raised to meet the 
top of the Bouth, as at the beginning of *tat"[k]; the forward part of the 
tongue can be raised too, as at the beginning of^ship^* [s] ; the tip of tongue 
caix be thrust between the teeth, aa at the beginning of thin [9] j and the 
tongue may even be thrust out to the lips and beyond, so as to protrude from 

the mouth« ^.addition, the tongue can be trllledf curled, and turned back 

■' " - . , V . . ' ^. , . . . *'■ 

(or retroflexed). The tongue is the articulator par excellence and, for 

the purposes of describing most sounds made in the oral cavity^ we need to ^ 

. *" ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ 

refer only to certain parts of the tongue (bhe back, center, front, and tip) 

■■■■■■ . '■■ , ^ . , , 

aciclng in Qonbination with certain parts of the mouth (soft palalte, the hard 
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palate, and alveolar ridge) . The teeth, both upper and lower, and the lips 
make up the rest of the apparatus we need to refer to in order to describe 
how Bounds are produced In the mouth. ^ ^ 

Nasal Cavity . 

The nasal cavity Is easier to describe than the previous twof cavities. It 
la connected to the oral cavity by way of the vellc at the back of the mouth. 
The soft part of the roof of the mouth, the velum, can be drawn back to closfe 
the velic so that all air exiting from the lungs must proceed through the nose. 
Generally, the vellc is either definitely open or definitely closed, although 
in some styles of speaking or in some dialects partial opcyalng may be obscrv- 
ed, the result being speech with a nasal coloring or "twang." No possibility 
exists for any further modification once air is in the nasal cavity, for there 
are no parts of that cavity which can be used to produce a stoppage or create 
friction. There is perhaps one exception. When a speaker has a severe head 
cold, his nasal passages become unserviceable for speech. Nonnasal sounds, 

the begiiining soxmds o^f*bat'*[b] and'^ioze" [d] , are not affected, but 

- ^- . . , ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

nasal soundb, like the beginning soundjp of *Wt" [m] and'^ose^ [n] , are im- 
possible: the nasals are realized like the nonnasals made with the same 
articulations so that ^Snat^' sounds 1 ike '^bat^* and *no8cP like'* doze^I A speaker 
with a very bad head cold is never "nasdl," except ifi popular parlance: ''he 
is. In fact, quite the opposlte-^completely nonnasal. 

Before introducing more detail we should point out that the articula^ory 
apparatus discussed above does not have speech as its primary function. The 
apparatus exists primarily for breathing and eating: it 'does not exist for ^ 
speaking..: Speech is an' "overlaid function" so that the "speech organs" basi-' 
cally exist to serve other purposes* In moat respects the anatomic features of 
other primates" mouths resemble those of huean beings, but other primates do not 
spMk. Language-is alawst 'certainly tharafore a mental phenomenon in that it. does 
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not seem to d«pend exclusively on the development of certain physical organs. 

The artlculatory apparatus shown In Figure 1 Is used In a variety of ways 
Phoneticians and linguists try to describe certain dlstinbtlve activities of 
the apparatus which seem to recur frequently In the languages they observe. 
They notice one basic distinction that seems to occur universally: the dis- 
tinction between consonants and vowels. Many linguists prefer to use "the 
terms "contoid" and "vocold" rather than consonant and vowel in discussing 
phonetic phenomena, reserving the latter terms for discussion of how siich' 

■7. * 

phenomwia function In the sound system of a particular language. A contoid 
is a sound characterized by marked interruption in the airstream, ranging 
from a complete interruption, as at the beginning of" din" [d], through an 
Incomplete one accompanied by friction, as at the beginning of "zoo* [2], to 
various kinds of trills, not usuklly found In English, and r^sonants, as at 
the beginning of "red" [r]; a vocoid.'o'n the other hand, is a continuous, 
therefore uninterrupted, frictionless sound, as in the middle ofbld" [^t] 
and^bed'tt]. Such a distinction between contoid and vocoid seems easy and 
presents no difficulties in words such as'beat", *kingVpani; and^fislf, each 
of which may be said to consist of three sounds, the middle one of which 
is a vocoid and the other two contoids: [bit]-, [k4ij], [p«n] , and [f t;S] . 
However , the Initial sounds of 'yet**, "wet?', 'led'; and'^ed" are not so readily 
or exclusively classifiable, as efther coj^tolds or vocolds, as we shall see. 



CONTOIDS 

One of the first activities noticed to recur frequently in languages 
is activity of the vocal cords, or the lack of such activity. Sounds may 
be cither voiced or voiceless, that is, the vocal cords are either vibrating 
or nqt. The initial sounds of each of the following pairs contrast in voic- 
ing, the first member of each pair beginning with a voiced contoid and the 
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second beginning with a voiceless contold. The appropriate phonetic symbol 

for the sound Is provided in each case; 

bin lb] pin [p] 

den [d] ten [t] 

8pal [g] coal [k] 

vat [v] fat [f] 

zip [z] dip [s] 

Place of Articulation 

A second kind of distinctive activity is related to the location of any 
Interference that occurs in the vocal tract. We must knov whether the inter- 
ference occurs in the pharyngeal cavity or in the oral cavity, what parts of 
the cavity are involved, and how tVese parts are involved. Articulation al- 
most always involves the movement of an articulator toward a point of arti- 
culation. In very few cases does articulation involve^ only an articulator 
being set in motion, as when either the uvula or the tongue tip is trilled 
by being made to vibrate very quickly. More generally, in contold arti- 
culations, an articxilator is -made to touch the back of the pharynx or the 
top of the mouth at some point. The coiabination 'of articulator and point 
of contact is called the place of ^articulation. 'For example, the bottom 
lip may touch the top teeth to produce labiodental sounds, as at the begin- 
nings of **fat?* [f] and"vat*'[vl; the tongue tip may touch the gum ridge to 
produce apicoalveolar sounds, as at the beglimfngs of'tin'^t] and'^dirf* [d] ; 
«the back of the tongue may touch the soft palate to produce dbrsovelar sounds, 
as at the beginnings of "cap^ [k] and '^ap''[g] ; and so on, in a great variety 
of -^combinations limited only by anatomic 'impossibility, for example, the 
impossibility of the bottom lip touching the soft palate. In each case the 
articulator is located on the lower jaw, whereas the point of articulation 
Is.locatcul on the upper jaw. The place of articulation always specifies the 
'articulator first when both terms seem necessary.^ 
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Mannar of Articulation 

The manner of the articulation is also extremely important. ''Bari* and*Wn" 
share the same articulator and point of articulation lin their initial sounds 
[b] and [m]» for both sounds are bilabial and voiced. However, there must 
be a further difference between the initial sounds because the words have 
quite different meanings. The difference is a distinction in> the manner of 
articulation of the initial sounds. In **man"part of the airstream escapes 
through the nose during the time that the vocal cords > are vibrating and the 
lips are closed. In '^ban^^ the airstream cannot escape through the nose since 
the velic is closed. The voicing is actually not apparent until the lips 
are opened when it is Immediately apparent in comparison to the initial 
sound [p] of pirf^in \Aich a noticeable delay in voicing occurs. The basic 
difference in the manner of articulation of the initial sounds of^man^^and 
^ban^^ arises from the opening of the velic in the^firet sound [m] of'^mari'but 
its closure in the [b] of**ban*V i; 

^Tiif>"thirii ^^hixf are likewise different in the manner of articulation of 
their initial sounds (t]> [0], and [8]. In^tlit* the tip of the tongue com- 
pletely stops the airstream on the alveolar ridge; in^^thin'' the airstream 
is forced through a narrow slit made by the tip of the tongue on the top 
teeth; and In'^hin^the airsti^eam is forced around the edges of the front 
and tip of the tongue as they are brought into light contact with the al- 
veolar ridge and hard palate. In each case the articulator and point of 
articulation are quite similar, but the different manners of contact or 
near-contact produce different kinds of sounds. ^ 

The principal manners of artlculiition are stopping the airstream com- 
pletely, as in stops, fir examplb^ijfe sounds at the beginnings of*toa"tt] 
and"doe*'[d]; interfering noticeably with the' airstream as^ia^^icatlves, 
for example the sounds at the beginnings of 'Sue** [s] and ''zoo'* [z] ; and making 

ERIC ,. V . , ( 
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a closure as for a stop, but allowing the air to be released through the 
nose, as in nasals, for example the sounds at the begixinlngs of /"map" [m] and 
**nap* [nj. Other manners of articulation involve the production of different 
curvatures of the tongue as the alristream passes over it; with laterals the 
airstream passes over each side of the tongue but not over the center, for 
example the sound at the beginning of *let*' [I]; and with retrof leases the air- 
stream passes over the tongue tip which is curled back, for example the 
sound at the beginning of "Ved^tr]. Finally, we can have trills and flaps. 
Any loose piece of flesh may be trilled, for example the tongue tip or 
uvula, or there may be just one quick tap or flap, as when the tongue tip 
is tapped to the g\im ridge in the middle of most North American pronuncla- 
tlons of butter to produce a flap [f]. 

Airflow Direction 

A further distinction involves the direction of the airstream: whether 
it is going into the lungs and Is ingressive» or coming from theLlungs and 
is egressive* In nearly all languages sounds are made using egressive air 
only* Ingresslves are rare Indeed, in English confined pethaps to certain 
kinds of exclamatory sounds made in moments of pain, surprise, or tension. 
Naturally, breathing must go on while speaking occurs, and it is r»iarkable ^ 
haw breathing patterns change during speaking without the physiologic dis- 
ruptions normally associated with marked breathing changes, as for example, 
in hyperventilation. • 

Tenseness 

Finally, the tenseness or laxness of the total vocal apparatus, parti*^. 
cularly of the tongue and lower Jawj is Important in articulation. A notice- 
able tensing or tl^tnesS: is involved in the production of some sounds, \ 
whereas others Tiave no such accompanying tenseness and are lax. The initial 



sounds ln*plt*^ tplf *fat" [f] , and '*sipr [s] are tense, whereas the initial 
sounda of 'blt^ [b] ,''vat*« [v] , and'^zip^* [z] are lax. 

VOCOIDS 

In many ways it is much easier to discuss conto id articulation than vocoid 
articulations. Vocoids are continuous sounds which are not easily located by 
reference to laovenients of the tongue » closures or openings of certain passages 

c 

types of Interruption and friction^ and so on. To use a simple illustration* 
we can fairly easily say certain things about what happens In the mouth at 
the begdLnnlng and endltig of a word such as^'bit^^ for there is noticeable lip'' 
cJ|x>sure at the beginning and a definite closure behind the teeth at the end. 
Bov^ver^ the sound In the middle of the word is very much more difficult to 
describe » and the movements In the mouth are miuph harder to specify. One 
9olutlon« of course* would be to devise a set of symbols to represent an 
arbitrary set of sounds. In this way we could pick out the middle sound 
of**bit^and represent it as [I] without being concerned with how the sound 
Is actually, produced or with hc^^ it differs from the middle sounds df'^bet^ 
'^bat'i "boot* and do on. Such a method would hsrdly be very satlfactory, since 
It would provide no way of Indicating the phonetic similarities that exlat 
In B\ich pairs aa''bit-bet'*and"bit-beal;' but do not exist In such pairs as 
*bit-^x5at* and ''b it-bout". We must, therefore, search for those, characteristics, 
or parameters, which are Importfiuat in the production of vocoids, just as we 
searched fior suitable parameters for contolds. 

■■■■■■ ' ■ . ■■ ■ . <5 

Tongue and Lip Position 

The basic parameters required to discuss vocoids derive from the positions 

of the tongue and lips. Basically, vocoids are made by holding the tongue 
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Back 



High 
Low 



High front 
unrounded 


High back j 
rounded 


Low front 
unrounded 


Low back 
rotinded 



Figure 6 Basic Vocold Parameters in the Oral Cavity. 

In certain positions and sending the alrstream over it without any kind of 
taterruptlon or friction. Further modifications may be made, but all such 
modifications must be associated with a basic tongue position. A simple 
understanding of the importance of tongue position can be gained through 
pronouncing** beat" and**bat", followed by**beat''and**boot*l In order to pronounce 
bat'' af ter^*beae* the lower jaw is dropped so that the tongue may be J.owered 
in the mouth. To pronounce'^boot** after '*beat the tongue is pulled back. A 
noticeable rounding of the lips occurs as the vocold in^boot'Vis pronounced. 
This discussion of "beat*V*bat*i and ^^oot"* Introduces the three basic parameters 
necessary to account for the production of vocoids: the relative height of ^ 
the tongue » the relative frontness-backness of the tongue, and lip-rounding. 

Figure 6 is a schematic drawing of the. oral cavity showing these 
parameters. It accounts for only four basic vocold positions: high fronts 
low front, high back, and low back. In addition, the front vowels are sped- 
fled as unrounded and, the back vowels as rounded, in accord with what we 
/regard as the normal relationship of ^roundedness to frontness and backness* 



If th^ ffouhdedbess distinction is reversed, an* additional four vocoids may 
be accoiigjrM' fo# front rounded » low front rotmded, high back unrcimded. 



and low back unrounded/' A high front rounded vocold occurs in the French 
word*luiie'*iAich may be distinguished from the English words*' lean and "loon, ^ 
which respectively have a high front unrooinded vocold and a high back rounc'-^d 

vocold. ;: ' , 

Q 7 
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S^?RESS^ PITCH & INTONATION 

Every langtiage has a rhytWn. The rhythm is made up of the stress axid 
Intonation given to the spoken words. Stress and intonation are phonemic. 
You can find minim al palrs^erea shift in stress, not in sound, changes 
the meaning. For example, /parvart/ and parv^rrt/ and also, /permit/ 
/permit/. Every English utterance has some degree of stress. A one-syllable 
word, spoken in isolation, has primary stress. Thus, to, be complete, the 
phonemic representation of any one-syllable utterance should include 7*^/, 
the symbol for primary stress. However, we Tiave been omitting these stfciss 
marks in the tranacription of .isolated words since no confusion would result ^ 
from omitting them. In words occuring °in sentences, on the other hand, stress 
(and intonation) becomes an important part of communication. Read this pass- 
age from Vardhaugh for more on stress and pitch; 

Ci - ' ■ . i ■ ■ ■ 

St:lll other phenomena in the sound stream of . speech are of interest of 
us. Certain vocoids, for example, are uttered with more intensity, or stress » 
than others, as for example in the different vocoids of the*man"or of *blick- , 
board", or in the vocoids of a more complicated example' a cdusty blackboard.*' 
Stresses must be defined relative to each other, so the distribution of stress 
is much less easy to describe than the incidences of occurrence of . voicelesfl^ , 
bilabial stops. The stress on the first vocoid of'the man^'can be described 
as lighter than the stress on the second vocoid, but reference to an absolute \ 
scale is impossible, for we can say the total utterance either quietly or loud^ 
ly. We, can try to record t^t differences in stress we hear by using various 
accent marka so that"* the man'* la recorded as BTamt^n] and blackboard as [bIaek?T 
l>ord]. Vocoids may alao be uttered wich different degrees of'' pitch. These 
differencea are also relative differences because the basic pitch of voice 

IrJc . • 92 
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Is determined by certain characteristics of the speaker ^s vocal apparatus 
such as the length and thickness of the membranes in the larynx. . It is often 

- c. . 

important' to note the pitch level of the different vocoids, since in some 
languages pitch differentiates one utterance from another. Thus^ an utter- 
ance containing a high-*pitched vocoid means something quite different from 
an utterance contianing the same vocoid under a mldy lowy rising, or falling 
pitch. Diacritics may also be used to indicate noticeable differences or 
changes in pitch level. 

ASSIGIMENTS: . 

!• Read pp. 40-*64 in Fromkin/Rodman 

2. Read, pp. 1-17 in Yupik Eskimo Grammar 

3. Answer the Questions and Exercises on pp. 83-84 of^ thi^ manual. 

4. Complete four more . paragraphs from the^ Reading Practice on p. 9S of this 
Manual. 

5. Complete 3 pages of transcription, from Trailscription Practice on pAge^ 
99-ioi of this manual. - 
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UNIT IV QUESTIONS AND EXERCf SES 

1. Match the English and Yup^ik consonant phonemes with their points of 

articulation and types of sound (Example /b/: bilabial stop) 

Points of articulation: bilabial (labial) al*<tdlar (apical) 

1 biodental (labial) „velar 
dental alveopalatal (apical) 

glottal 

. Type of sound: *- stop lateral , 

fricative nasal " 
voiced voiceless 



E»gliah ' English and Vupik 

hi Ihl 



HI /v/. 

Itl " /d/_ 

/g/ ° /in/_ 

Ibl o /n/ 



'V — — — — ^ /iy. 

/s/_ 

Yuplk Only /y/ 
/q/ , /k/ 

/+/_. /g/ 



2. Label the points of articulation on the following figure: * 
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a. 



Mark the primary stress on each of th^ following words by plac-tug 

an 'acute accent over the stressed syllable. Example: language 

1. together 6. digest (noun) -digest: (verb) 

2. Horrible 7. convert (noun) -convert (verb) 

3 . mystery 8 . special 

4. mysterious 9. specific ^ 

5. phonetic 10. specify 



b. Mark the primary stress (as above) and the secondary stress (by a 
ivc-acccni:— ('^)~on^he following. Example: fundam^tal 



1 • laboratory 

2. medicine 

3. specialize 

4. professorial 

5 . conver sat Ion 



6. general 

7 . generality 

8. mystify 

9. productivity 

10. experience^ 



Transcribe these worda Indicating ^Alch syllable gUs the stress: 
(Sxanple: machlne/mma^yn/ passlon/pies^n/ 



ocean 



azure 



explosion^ 

mangage 

finger 



seizure^ 
genius 



leisure 
garage 



singer 



congress^ 
kindness 
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UNIT INTRODUCTION TO MORPHEMES & MORPHOLOGY 

.'•■>' 

We have been talking about the Individual minimal unltB of sound In a^lang- 
uage, the phonemes. Ve will now discuss the minimal units of mesnlng In a 
langtaage^ the moriJiemes. A morpheme Is an element of speech which conveys 
meaning* It may be made up of one or more phonemes. It may be the intonation 
you use. A morpheme combines the expression and the content of a language. 
One of the ways we identify morphemes is similar to how we identified phonemes: 
by contrast. For example , look at the followingMSbrds in Navajo: 
shlma my mother 

shiyazh my soa . 

shllah my brother 

shichei my grandfather = 

These words have one syllable in coioDon and one in contrast to each other. 
By contrasting these words* you should determine tl^t the morpheme for 'hoy" 
is "shl'*. You could then proceed to determine the morphemes for the other 
units of meaning in these words. You can do the same kind of analysis in 
Yuplk or English. For example, contrast: 

ansyaq one boat arnaq one woman . 

angyak tv6 1>oat8 ^ arnak two women 

angyat • three (t) boats arnat three' (t) women 

This telle the analyst that -q. -k, and -t refer to differences in ^ 
how many people are doing, the action indicated. , - ^ 

You can also use contrast to' show that intonation is a morphes^. You can 
say '^Isn't that nice" with various intonations which alter the meaning of 
what you are saying. "I&n't that nice" with a rising tpne at the end indicates 
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that you actually consider it nice while a sustained tone ©ay indicate sar- 
casm or actual displeasure. Of course, just as with phoneines, your idiolect 
or dialect may differ considerably from mine and therefore your particular 
intonation morphemes may differ. 

Some vocabulary words to keep in mind while working on morphemes are: 
root: basic morphea- which can stand alone - or to which affixes and 

other morphemes can be attached* 

Example: (verbs) walk, run, talk, see, etc. (nouns) road, house, cat, 
man, etc. 

affix: subsidiary to roots';iiK)rpheme attached to root or stem 
infix: a€fix occuring somewhere within the root word - not at beginning or 
end; 

suffix: affix following the root (ex; Is^f-^ed/) 
prefix: affix preceding the root (ex. /en-/, /re-/) 

stem: morpheme or combination of tnorphemes to which an affix can be added 
(only one root) 

Example: friends a /fri^end/is a stem which is also a root 

V-z/ is the affix (suffix/ 

friendships « /frend/ is the root 

/frendSip / is the stem (made of root + morpheme) 
/-s/ is the affix (suffix) 
compound: stems containing two or more roots (example: blackbird. eyeglass,J 

^blackbirds - /bl«.k bard/ is the compound stem 
/-z/ is the affix (suffix) 

stress: emphasis or accent on a vowel or syllable nucleus 
primary stress /^/ 
secondary /^/ 

open transitld.n« /+/ a pause or a brekk in sound between uttertoces 



erJc 
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allomorph: a variant of a mDrpheme which occurs In certain definable environ- 
ments (Example: /-z/ /-s/ 4^/ are i^lHnorphaof the same morpheme. 
They have the same meaning -'^plural" - and occur In definable situa- 
tions: /-42/ occurs only after grooved fricatives and affricates 
fszkii^lx busies, roses, catches, etc. 
/-s/ occurs only after voiceless sounds /ptfk^/ ^ cups, 

cats, tacksi, etc. 
/-z/ occurs only after voiced sounds: /bdvgV : tags, 
saws, hides, etc. (and vowels) 

Intonation contour: a morpheme made up of two, three, or lift pitch phonemes 

plus one clause terminal, which marks off and holds to- 
gether every clause. The intonation you use in English 
communicates meaning, therefore it is considered a mor- 
pheme. 

Example: •♦Mother?" /m^W^/ '^Mother!" /ma^^fW 

clause: a long utterance characterized by a break at the end and the pre** 
sence of a /^/. 

clause terminal: break marking the end of a clause; the pause between 

clauses fading /V 
rising 1^ 
sustained 

pitch: highness or lowness of tones of speech 
/I/ low 

/2/ mid (normal speech level) 

73/ high 

/4/ extra high 

Types of notation to keep in mind: 

^ : this means "varies with", "alternates with", "or" as used in 

^ ^1 : these are used in phonetic tran8crip.tiotaP-T)ronounciation recorded 
as heard not Including functional differences. 
* / /: these are used in phonemic transcription - pronunciation recorded 
as to Include functional differences. 

i 1: morphemic representation - one symbol used to represent each mor- 
pheme and its alloxnoiphs. Does not give information about pronun- 
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dlatlon. Example: -'^5^ -/-z ^-s ^-iz rt/ . . . / 
' ' : glosses - translations or indications of meaning 
* : an impossible, unknown, or incorrect utterance (ex. , *" I to go score' 

ASSIGNMENT: 

1. Read Fromkln/Rodaan pp. 101-131 on Morphemes and Morphology. 

2. Answer Questions and Exercises on pp. 89-90 of this manual. 

3. Complete the last four paragraphs of the Read.-'ng Practice exercise on 
p. 98 of this Manual. 

4. Do 2 more pages of transcriptions form pp. 102-J03 of this manual. 



UNIT V QUESTIONS & EXERCISES 



1. Divide these words into their separate morphemes by placing a + between 
each uorpheme. 



1. 


moralizers 


7. 


diachronic 


13. 


strawberry 


2. 


retroactiva 


8. 


ayiachronic 


14. 


irreplaceable 


3. 


inclination 


9. 


totalitarianism 


15. 


replacement 


4. 


befriended 


10. 


experiential 


16. 


stature 


5, 


televise 


11. 


predeterminat ion 


17. 


respectability 


6. 


endearment 


12. 


psycholinguist ics 


18. 


introductory 



ERIC 



2. Divide these sentences into their separate morphemes by placing a + 
between each morpheme. 

1. The American tourists visited thirteen cities, 

2. Our English literature teacher writes his grandmother daily. 

3. Linguistics is the scientific study of human language. 

3. Give five English idioms and their meanings. Example: kick the bucket, 
"to die." 

4. Give a synonym (perfect or "near") for the following words: 

1. appeal 6. teach 

2. applaud 7. mate 

3. beg 8. fact 

4. pal 9. funny 

5. behavior 10. scent 

5m Look at the following examples from other languages. Determine the 
mort^hemes as Indicated. KANUPvI (Nigeria) is done as an example. 

-» (Adjectives ) (Nouns ) 

4 gana eeiall namgana smallnaaa 

2 kura big n^mkura bigneeB 

5 kurugu long nsmkurugu laxigth 

4 karit« exoellant namkarlto azoallenoa 

3 dibl bad namdlbl badneaa 

What tsrpa of affix la ahownt What la its fora and approximata maanisgt 
The affix is a prefix. Its fom is /nim-/ and indicates a noun. 
CHvan /kdji/ 'aweatS idiat la a likely fom for ^aw^etneaa't 

Sweetness would be /nSnk^yi/ 
Oiven ^aoQdla/ 'goodneaaS ^hat la a likely form for 'good'T 

>Vj?|la/ ^^uld mean good. XOO 
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aANDA (Uganda) 

abakasi women 

abataKO dootors 

abaeika heirs 

abawala girla 

abalenzi boye 



BeanlagaT 

GiTen /aba^oago/ 'twins', what is a lilcely fom for 'twin'l 



% 


oaukasl 




2 


oiBusaiio 


dooto? 


5 


onxBika 


heir 


4 




girl 


9 


oiBAlenzl 


boy 



ILOCANO (Philippine Islands) 



1 p£i3Saa 

2 talon 
dalaa 
bfag 

9 miaq 
6 iSlo 



5 

4 



dish 
field 
road 
life 

btif falo 
head 



plgp^Qgan 

taltalos 

daldalan 

bib£as 

numag 

ululo 



dishss 

fields 

roads 

lives 

buffalodB 
heads 



Vhat typa of affix is usad to fora the pluralt 



Desoribe its form and relationship to the stem* Be sure to make olear 
exactly how ouoh is involved . 



(HYsn /mSla/ 'plant*, yAieA would be the most likely fora meani^ 
•plants'? 

Given /tawtawa/ 'windows' , what would be the most likely form meaning 
• window' 1 
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UNIT VI lANGUAGE ANALYSIS 

In this tmit we will practice the taet hods of analysis you have already learn- 
ed and apply them to various languages. Your major project for this unit 
and for the class is to compile a report and analysis of some aspect of Yupik« 
You should use the Yupik Grammar and Orthography books as resources, as veil 
as your own knowledge of the language. You may pattern your report after the 
exercises we will do in this unit about other languages • The following ex- 
ercises are taken from Gleason, Workbook In Descriptive Linguistics , You 
should w>rk through these in class as a group , but you may vjish to preview 
them on your own. 

Jji tha followizig problems you are to Idratlfy the affixes* 
The c^ata yAll, in most oases ^ be arranged in oolussis to faoilltate 
your work* Oompare the iiords within each oolumn* Also oooQiara words 
in ths same line from column to oolumn* For dxazKq)lQr 

MBNDE (Sierra Uone) 



1 




house . 


pclc£ 


the 


house 


2 




glmn 


m!cmc£ 


the 


glass 




d^m£ 


story 


dom££ 


the 


story 


4 


kSll 


hoe 


k^l£ 


the 


hoe 


5 


biU 


elephant 


h^l^r 


the 


elephant 


6 




teaoher 




tha 


teacher 


7 


navo 


boy 


nayo£ 


the 


boy 


8 


nuBu 


person 


numu£ 


the 


person 



If you will look down the oolumna, you will find that all the 
WD!rd8 is tha second column are alike in ending with /•£/• There is no 
tfuoh f eatura in idiioh all the words in Voe first column are alike*. 
Moreo7ar> each pair of words, /pclc : pelc£/ for example j differ solely 
in the preeence of the /-£/ in the second* Ve may accordingly answer 
questiozis of the sort found with these problems in the following wayt 

What type of affix is sbowt A suffix* 

Vhat is its form and approximate meaning? /<-£/ 'the' 

aiven /sale/ * proverb', what is a likely meaning for /sale£/1 

'the prorerb' 

aiven /kp£nd££/ 'the night', lAat is a likely form for ' night 'T 

/kpixAi/ 
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Note: Tho qaaotlon aaks for ''approxlBate aaanlog** If we vere to 
axaoina a aoriea of td^lo aentancda in Manda, wo would find that aomotima 
/pclz/ night occur >daora tha BSngliah tranalation would uea *tha houaa', 
or /pclcf/ vhara the tranalation would uaa 'a houaa' • CTloaaaa can xMTar 
giTa a Tar7 «xact idaa of maaziinga* Such a gloso aa 'tha' ia particularly 
unraliablaf olnca tb9 uaa of 'tha' ia ro anxoh datarminad by Sngliah 
granmar (rathar than aamantloa)* So alaof Manda will ba datarminad 
by Manda graanar* Tha two cannot ba axpactad to be equivalent in any 
precise way* 

5ote alao: Tha quaation aaka for 'a likely form' or "a likely 
meaning'* Until you become wall acquainted with a languagOf it ia not ' 
aafa to be dogmatic about mattera of thia sort* There are alwaya idiomatic 
axpreaaiona which don't mean exactly what you might expect, and irregular 
formationa irtiioh don't follow the rulea you might at firat formulate* 
Tou can only gueaa at queations like theae« It is perfectly legitimate to 
guesa> provided you do not tetka your gueaaea to aariously* If you ware 
in tha field you would check with an informant. Aa you gather experience 
you can be more confident. The final queation, however, ia alwaya 'What 
actually occixra in the apaech of native apaakerat" not 'What wild my 
grammatical fonsulationa lead me to createl' 



KUStOISH (ffear Baat) 



1 aaqil 

2 dis 



wiea 



a robber 



disii 
draiSii 



aaqilii 



forethought 
robbery 
length 
eruditionf 



9 draiS 
4 saanaa 

5' gam 



long 
wiaa 



warm 




aaanaaii 



What type of affix ia ahownt What 



Hbta the tuo worda gloaaad alike. 



Oan y^u commentt 



Sivaii /raaa/ 'true', what ia a likely meaning for /raaaii/t 
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S'(?AH ILI 


(East Afsica) 


93 


1 


atanlpenda 


he will Xlice aa 


15 


fi 15 ft T5 i c^a 


•^o wjuxjL uaaii uio 


2 


atakuponda 


ho will like you 


i.6 


wk f a Wm4.trft. 


wxxx ooaii J WW 


5 

✓ 


atanpenda 


he Hill like bin 


17 




WX X X DO aif 1 IXiB 


4 


atatupanda 


he will liko ue 


18 


Qi AMU J Jk ^ A a 


A^o xe uaawXug mo 


5 


atawapanda 


he will like t.bem 


i9 


ar;ft Wmi.ffa 


Ha 4. ft Kftof 4mop vnii 


6 


nltalcupoTxla 


I will like you 


20 




lift 4 ft Viftaf4n<r H4.ni 
xo WQSwXIig wxw 


7 


nltanpanda 


I will like him 


21 


QUuOJUJk^ A A 


Ha Hftft Hah ^. ATI iha 


a 


nltawapanda 


I will like then 


22 




«<«9 nao ooavon jtuia 


o 


utanipaxsda 


you will like me 


25 




Ha ^Bft V\oa^Av% n4 m 


10 


utanpanda 


you will like him 


24 


nl 4.n4.ii4.ffa 


Ha KaaI^ vha 




4^11^ onrnanda 


m will like hia 




axxxupx^a 


no DoaTi you 


12 


watampanda 


they will like him 


26 


allmplga 


ha beat him 


1? 


atakuauabua 


he YriLll annoy you 


27 


wanatulipa 


thay hava paid ua 


14 


ujiasisuabua 


you are annoying him 


28 


tulikullpa 


wo paid you 



Note: The forma glosead 'ha* oould aa m11 be gloaaad 'aha'. Tha foraa 
gloaaad 'you' eira all alisgular* Tha plural 'you' is omlttad from this 
pr'Oblan baoauae of a xnisor oooplioatlon. 

Qlva tha morphanaa aaaoolatad with aaoh of tha following maaninga: 



aubjaota:. 



I 

^..^ you 

ha 

- wa 

— thay 

futura 

^ praaant 

_ perfaot 

^ paat 

Vhat is tha ordar of tha morpbamoa in a vordt 



objaota* ma 

— ™ you 

_ hlB 

" — ua 

» than 

atama: Ilka 

- baat 

annoy 

pay 



Supply tha probabla fomo for tha following aaaningsS 

^ I hava baatan tham 

thay ara baating ma 

thay hava annoyad ma \ 

Supply tha probabla maanlngs for tho following fonuS 
atanlllpa walLkupmda 

utawaplga _ nimaaiaumbua 



you hava baatan u* 
wa baat than 
I am paying hia 



1 
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TKPEHUA (Mexico) 



laqatan 


one 


laqakaawt'utu 


thirteen 


Xaqat'uy 




laqap'uSam 


twenty 


laqat'utu 


three 


laqap'iiSajnten 


twenty^ne 


laqat'aat'ii 


fcfM- 


laqap 'vLBaakaaw 


thirty 


laqakiia 


five 


lacjap 'uaeskkaaKt '07 


thirty-^tvo 


laqalcaaw 


ten 


laqap 'uSamkaawnahaa/ 


thirty-nine 


laqakaawtaxa 


eleven 


laqat'aat' iikiisp'uSam 


four hundred 


laqakaawt'uy 


twelve 


laqakllekiiep 'ueam 


five hundred 



These forma arje ueed with certain nouns only! 
laqatam Icawayuh one horse laqatam Santa 

Other noxms require different forms: 

♦aqSt'uy ^alaikii two pieoes ♦aqst'aat'li Xaapuuh 

of paper 

qankaaw k*iw ten trees qankiia maka^ 

r 

List the morphemes: 
Prefixes aasoolated with noun Glasses 



one flower 



four pieoes 

of soap 
five fingejPf^ 



The meanings of these cannot be 
determined without oooh more data. 



Morphemes for numerioal values ((}ive both form and meeninp:*) 



Vhat. would you expect for the fpllowing: 

nine 

twenty-five - 

thirty-four ^ 

three hundred 

Wiat is* the significance in the order of the aorphameat 
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BOKTOC (Philippine Island*) 



1 flkat strong fuxnikoB 

S kllad red kuailad 

^ bato stona buna to 

4 fuaul enesBy Auuaul 

What typa of affix ia used to form the rerbst 
Desoribe Its form and relationship to the stem. 



he is becoming strong 
he is becoming red 
he is becoming stone 
he is becoming an enemy 



QiTen /pusi/ *poor\ what wuld be the most likely meanirs of /puousi/l 



QiTen /Qitad/ 'dark\ what would be the most likely form meaning 'he is 
becoming dark'Y 



(Hven /pumukaw/ 'be is becoming white', what is the most likely form 
meaning ' white' t 



SAMOAN (The Pscific) 



1 


manao 


(he) wishes 


mananao' 


(they) wish 


2 


matua 


(ho) la old 


matutua 


(they) are old 


? 


malosi 


(ha) is strong 


malolosi 


(they) are strong 


4 


punou 


(ho) bends 


ptmonou 


(th«y) bend 




savall 


(ho) travels 


savaTall 


(they) travel 


6 


peso 


(he) sings 


pepese 


(they) sing 


7 . 


laga 


(ho) weaTes 


lalaga 


(thay) weave 


8 


atama^i 


(ho) is wise 


atamama^i 


(they) are wise 



Vhat type of affix is used to make the form of the verb used with a 
plural subjeott 



Describe its fbm and relatiozuihip to the stem* 

Given /galue/ ' (ho) worka^ , what would be the most likely fora with a 
plural subjectt 

Olven /alolofa/ '(they) love', idiat wotild be the moat likely form with a 
clngolar sub j eo 1 1 
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TAGALOQ (Philippine Islands) 
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1 


•TJBBUlat 


writel 


16 


^timaral 


teaohl 




•umulat 


wrote 


17 


^umaral 


taught 


X 

P 


•uaulat 


will write 


Ifl 


^a^aral 


will teaoh 




SXI&SUSUl&t 


la writing 


19 


^uma^aral 


is teaching 


5 


sulatin 


be writtenl 


20 


»aralin 


be taught i 


o 


fflxmlat 


was written 


21 


^inaral 


waa taught 


7 


tfusulatin 


will be written 


22 


^a^aralin 


will be taught 


O 


•tnysulat 


ifl being written 


25 


^Ina^aral 


ie being taught 


9 


nananap 


will look for 


24 


^umibig 


love I 


10 


taanapln 


be Bought; 


25 


tumibig 


loved 




Axn&uajiap 


is being sought 


26 


♦umi^lbig 


ifi loTing 


12 


hlnaxuip 


was sought 


27 


♦i^ibig 


will lore 


13 


bumabasa 


reads 


20 


S^lnawa'' 


was done 


14 


bumaeag 


broke 


29 


Iwuplt 


approaohl 


15 


dumatiq 


arrived 


50 


tinawag 


was called 


ti«t the roots: 











write 
look fbr 
read 
break 
arrire 



teaoh 

lovd 
do 

approach 
call 



List ^he affixes: 
^otlTs: oomande.. 



past 

fUturs 

presents _ 

PasslTeit oonsnasds ^ 

past , 

fUttxra..^ 

present ... « 

Supply the foros you would ei^eot for 

— oalll 

....... approaohed 

will ba sought 

be donal 



and 



and ..... ^. 

and^... ... 

the following ur iningsS 

is calling 

will arrlTs 

„ is called 

...«•..•«..».•«..•...» Was read 



ERIC 
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ASSIGNMENTS: 

1. Do the rest of the transcriptions, in the Manual, 

2. Compile an analysis report of Yupik. Apply the things you've learned 
to your native language or choose another. This should be 4-5 pages 
long and may include: 

lists of phonemes and minimal pairs 
transcriptions of words, phrases, stories 
word analysis (mo rphemee/af fixes) 
articulation charts 

a particular facet of Yupik (for e:cample the numbering system) 

3. FINAL EXAM 

4. Supplemental Reading: Read pp. 136-168 of Fromkin/Rodman 
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READING PRACTICE 

Th« following xoay b«i ttf for roadisg praotic^ to ftaniliciriso srouraolf 
vlth English in phoneoiio tramoription* Soma features of * spoken English to be 
dssorjLbed in Ohaptor 4 are not natkad^ ao that it is neoassary to use the 
oonirentional urittan word divisions jsnd eonventional punatuation^ Neither cf 
these properly belongs in a representation of spoken Enj^lish* 



do stiyd bit hz BmtoiF j 
haw keyn Sis to paust 
hiy hard So gud pass tar 
kray» onl fles gmHs. 

Sar wants waz a fi?ar neyod f iSor 
fauw fist far a fiS in a fisar^ 

bat 3a fis wiS a grin 

puld 9a fisanain in; 
naw 3eyr fisiq 3a fi?ar far fil?dr« 

betiy bBBd a bit av bitar botar 
hwi& nayd ar beatar bitar* 
aiy gat a bit av betar batar 
an aayd ar bitar btatar betar* 

a f liy an a flay in a flttw 

war inprisind, sow hwat kud 3ey duwt 
sed 3a flay 'let as fliy", 
ted 8a fliy "let as flay* , 

aow ^ey fluw Oruw a f las in 8a fluw* 

sad a grajrt kangrigay'Sinil priySar 
tuw a hen 'yuRf a byiwtif al kriySar" 

an 3a han# pliyad at Sort 

leyd an esg in is h»t« 
an 8aa did 3a. hen riywoard bly^ar* 

3ar waa a yaq f ela siaysod hoal 
fauw fel in 3a sprig in^^^^8^^ 

twud ar bin a and Oiq 

if iyd dsyd in 8a aprig» 
bat iy didint, hiy dayd in 3d fbal« 

; V ««BiM9Kj« OtfAviPfifc Li«aaMTi«a. 



3a reyn it reyxiiO an 3a )faat 
an ofilsow an 3a an^aat fela* 
bat ^iyfliy an 3a ^aet^ bikas 
3a an^ast stiyls 3d^asts aabrela/ 

mz a bylwtiy ay max nat a atasr, 
3ar ar aSara noa? toisaa bay faar^ 

bat may fey s, ay dont aaynd it, 

far ay am bihaynd, it; 
ita 3a piypil in f rant get 8a Ismr 

flow was fand ar abiniysar« 
eb far tonxt Ifiy koald ar bow^ 
toHk av tayds av lav, greyt aijrsarl 
yuw Slid aiy sn, ab an flow* 

hlBrs ta 3a Slgar 3ita nat eniy bigir 
Sin 8a had av a veriy smoal pin« 

bat 3a lonp Sit iy rsysis 

i^ia layk bleysiz j 
an Smta war Sd rab kama la* 

Sar w»B an owld ttfsn «nr tarentaa* 

fauw wgrvt irs foHlta tijrd tkl ly b«n< a 

hwfcn 3e7 «Bat An 3a kooat 

ar vat iy ad loBat, 
hly rfcplayd "ay kactb say fay ay r«nl • 

3ar was an owld Bam uv aapowsd 

Sat 3a atriyt doHr waa para&liy kloivd 

bat aam Tarly lur^ xsBta 

ayt isieowta aa 4s hsBba* 
bmtyl 3a f^wtirl evld ^antfclata dowd. 
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TRANSCRIPTION 
riob ridge sham jam gem 



bush muBh knot myth gap 



his hiss hung box zest 



things that dumb book Scotch 



buff guess witch which should 



thank vex shock Butch cup 



debt ring wring latch lath 



bould top this them thupb 



yes 



give 



zinc 



bod 



4 CVrti^l^WCW JL 



peas. peace 



priTje price loud 



loe eyes 



raise race sbout 



lose loose choose ooat code 



root 



rude mate made tbougth. 



pined pint 



down bound t h r o u^g b 



sight sighed place daze throw 



do 



due 



dew freeze c bee ae 



east 



eazed roast posed don't 



loaf bealed knifed wheezed boned 



m OttcirirTivt umsui tT ICS , 
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TRANSCB IPT ION 
obAsr Jeer sheer there ohair 

••••••••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••«•»««•.• , „ » > ««««««.»»«««««»«»««««»<«»«««««««««»««««««««« ■«**«iMt—itX»«i—M*«M<—#< 

oar star soore pure poor 



sir 



fur 



her 



oar 



floor 



cork 



fork 



hoarse 



b o r s e 



o o ur s e 



tbwart queered bard heart barm 

George forge p.earl first mare 



more tour wore war feared 



air sharp, shirt bird .barred 



bared beard barsb beartb sooraed 



„aa«...aa«B««««*««*aM««««««i^.>«««>«««a«> •«••««•«•••«•>«« ax^***** mm*****^ tl******* 



ERIC 
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TRANSCR IPTION 



bave halve egg legs bag 

fog frog log oil use 

bat bad batb "batbe gtrengtbe 

^ ^, ........«.t».>>.«««.j<itn^.>t ••••••••• >«>i*>*t|Uitl*UlU* • «•••••• 

sixths watoh wash oents sense 

psalm palm whole oough broil 

••••« >... I Mt »jj»att««ttt*ttt«»««»«« ••»•« •••••♦•..•I 

breathe br.eath breadth oloths olotbes 
worse pass razz noise voice 

•* t 

asks smasb bad sad bumps 

as jazz ooy print sprinoe 



ERIC 
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B ac b 1 n e 



TRANSCRIPTION 
paBslon ooean 
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explos ioQ 



Beizar© leisure delioloue 



iatrusion entbusiasm adjoui-n zephyr 



nanage garage camouflage language 



T^y^Mo genius congress unceasing 



omargenoa extinguish signpost kindness 



fatherless au^iouB finger singer 



paragoric slowness abnormality legalistii 



likelihood rediscovery i r r e s.p o n s i b le un pr o f e s s o r i al 
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FRIC 
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TRANSCRIPTION 
Hava the baker reobeok that bakery cbeok. 



It's all 80 funny. It's also funny 



Her beau tried to Icies bar on tbe boat ride. 



I ••f ••••••••••••• ••• 



Tba bot-rod tore up tbe street. Tbe paving 



ontraotor tore up tbe street 



You aay walk on tbe rooka, but I tbiuk tbe 



t r a 1 r a 


batter. 


You 


nay go by bua if you 


want to 


, but I . 


think 


tbat rail ' e better. 


In tbe 


d r a u g b t 


M i 8 B 


Trayne miseed rain. 



FRIC 



Tommy. 



Tommy. 



TR ANSCR IPX ION 
Answer me. Tommy. 
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Did you oall 


me, Mother? What do you want? 


You heard me . 


Wbat are you doing? 


N o t b 1 ng . 


Wall, stop it 


this instant. Do you bear? 


Aw , Ma , 0 an ' t 


a guy do anytbing around here? 


Don't argue. 


Come here. I need you. 


What do you 


want me for? Do I have to? 



I said oome here. I meant rigbt now. 



TBANSCRIPTION 
How muob ar6 the apples? 

/ 



T b re© 


for a quarter. Tbsy're real nioe. 




Give 


ae three pounds. Got any graperruitr 




Sorry 


, they're scarce right now. What about 




some 


oranges? Or a nice fresh pineapple? 




Tbey • 


re too Buoh trouble; I'll eat 'em out of 





a oan. How are your bananas? 



Couldn't be better. How many do you waot? 



Half a dozen. But not those bruised ones. 



**iic***c III Bt*c»irTi*( iiii««ii«Tie».. Xl / 



LINGUISTICS 101 - COLLIER 
FINAL EXAM 



I. Write the lover and upper articulator. 



example Alveopalatal 

a. Dental 

b. Glottal 

c* Bilabial 

d. Velar 

e • Alveolar 

II« Transcribe these words: 
a. Jump 



b • House^ 
c. Bathe 



d. Breathy 

e. Kiss 



f . Love 



g. Cheese 



Lower 
front of tongue 



h. Mighty 
t. Though^ 
J • Choose_ 
k. That_ 
1. Knlt_ 

m. Box 

n. Book 



Upper 
far back of palate 



Transcribe these sentences: 

a. Hurry upl I don't want to miss the movlel 

b. Please darling! I'm so sorry. Won't you forgive me? 
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III. Pill in the charts with En^liah Phoneioes: 



CONSONANTS 



PQ 



t m 
o u 



6 



»>4 

o 



O R) 

-3 



u 
> 



o 



stops 



Affricates 



Fricatives 
silt 



groove 



Resonants 
Lateral 



Nasals 



Seml*-vowel8 



VOVELS 



Front _ Central Lover 



High 



Mid 



Low 
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IV. Fill in the dharts with Yupik phonemes: 



CONSONANTS 



1-1 














i-i 




«J 


•H 


1 


cd 




I-I 




O 


iJ 


cd 


o 


cd 


•H 


c 










a> 








cd 




§ 




Pfl 








cd 



cd 
i 4J 
o cd 

> cd 

cd 



M 
1-1 

> 



o 

00 



Stops 



Affricates 



Fricatives 
slit 



groove 



Re sonant 8 
Lateral 



Natols 



Seui-vowels 



VOWELS 



Front 



Central 



High_ 
Mid_ 
Low 
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Morpheme Analysis 



a. Describe the afftlxes 



1. SvahUl 

mtoto 

mtu 

mplsi 

mgenl 

msvahUl 



chUd 
person 
cook 
stranger 
swahill man 



vatoto 

vatu 

vaplsl 

wagenl 

vasvahUl 



children 
people 
cooks 
strangers 
swahill men 



type of affix: describe the forms and approximate meanings: 



2. Bontoc 

flkas 
kllad 
bato 
fusul 



strong 
red 
stone 
enemy 



fumlkas he Is becoming strung 

knmllad he is becoming red 

bumato he Is becoming stone 

fixmusul he Is becoming (an) enemy 



type of affix: 

describe the form and approximate meaning: 
describe Its relationship to the stem: 

glven/pust/ "poor" what would/Fumusl/mean?_ 



given /nltad/ "dark" what would be the form meaning "he la becoming 
dark" 

given /pumukaw/ "he Is becoming white" what Is the form meaning 
"whlte"_ ^ 

b. Describe these morphemes In Navajo: 



dll ch'ah 'at'e 
dll ke 'at'e 
'el ke 'at'e 
dll llzl 'at'e 
•el dlbe 'at'e 
dll chldl llchll' 
dll hooghan llchil' 

*el dlbe llklzh 
dll dlbe Jlgal 
dllsh dlbe Ugal 
dllah ch'ah llchll' 
•eish ch'ah llchll' 
•elsh ch'ah |lba 
dilah dlbe Ilzhln 



this Is (a) hat 

this Is (a) shoe 

that is (a) shoe 

this Is (a) goat 

that Is (a) sheep 

this Is (a) red car 

this Is (a) '^ed house 

that Is (a) spotted sheep 
this Is (a) \rtilto sheep 
Is this a white sheep? 
Is this (a) red hat? 
Is that (a) «d hat? 
Is that (a) gray hat? 
Is this (a) black sheep? 



Give the norphemM for each meaning: 
this goat sheep^ 



car 



is 



that 



hat 



red 



JlOU8C_ 

abpe 



Viack Stay aootted w hite . 

What type of affix is What Is Its meaning? 

What type of af:ix is /-sh/? What is its tneanlng? 

What can you conclikde about " 'ate'" when you contrast aU of these 
sentences? . ■■ - 

What is the iaorpheme?« indicating b quegtion? . — 

What is the morpheme indicating a color? _ 



ACCENT: I) A synonym for stress. (See STRESS.) 2) Marks Indicating 
the four word* phrase or sentence stresses: '(primary); " 
(secondary); ^(tertiary); y (weak). 3) A written mark over certain 
vowels of a word to differentiate It from another word spelled In 
the same way-Italian: e (and); 6(is). 4) A written mark Indicating 
syllabic stress-Spanish: esti( he Is) testa (this one). 5) A written 
mark Indicating vowel quality-French: pirei (father); alU. (gone). 
6) A "foreign" accent-a pronunciation deviation In the target 
language which Identifies or narks the speaker as non-native. 7) 
Regional or dialectal accents. 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST: One which measures how much of a body of language 
material taught has actually been learned by the student. 

ACTION SERI ES (al so cal 1 ed the Goul n Serl es from the name of 1 ts 
originator): Utterances which verbalize a series of sequential ac- 
tions being performed; e.g.. I'm getting up; I'm going to the board; 
I'm writing name; jBtc. 

ACTIVATED HEADPHONES : Those whi ch anpll fy a speaker ' s vol ce and 
pemHt him to hear himself as he speaks. 

ACTIVE VOCABULARY : The content and f uncti on words of a 1 anguage 
which are learned so thoroughly that they can be Used In the 

Krformance of any coBRunlcatlon act; the vocabulary which can 
easily recalled for production. (See PASSIVE KNOWLEDGE.) 

ALLOPHONE: One of the variant sounds of a phonew. For example, 
the different p sounds In pill, spill, cup tre all variants, or 
allophones of the phoneme /p/. Allophones do not differentiate 
meaning. 

ANALOGY: The ability to form a word or pattern on the basis of 
knowledge of similar words or patterns. For example. If your 
students know the forms boy/boys ; g1 rl /g1 rl s ; rul er/rul et^ they 
should by analogy be able to give the fom pencils when you^glve 
the stimulus word pencil. 

ANOMIE: A traumatic feeling experienced^ no longer 

Identify with the native language coasNJnIty who are not yet 
ready to "belong'' to the EngTi^^ 

ANTHROPOLOGY: One of the social sciences which studies all the 
features of the culture (Including language) of a society. 

ARTICULATION: 1) The smooth, continuous development from one 

level <rf language learning to the next. 2) Th^ distinct 
sounds by the vocal organs-e.g., tongue between the teeth or tip 
of tongue against the tooth ridge. 

AUDIO-LINGUAL: 1) A term used to Indicated an approach to language 
learning-first by hearing, then by repeating. 2) Llstenln'^ ^nd 
speaking. (Another term for audlo-llngiial Is aural -oral.) 



COGNITIVE CODE THEORY: One which holds ^ that 1) the . 

perceives (or Is guided to discover) the -ru e'' or general zatlon 
underlying a feature of language from several examples of it, i) 
language Is rule-governed behavior. 

COLLOCATION: The co-occurences (of sounds, structures, or lexical 
items) permitted by the language system. 

COMMUNICATIVE COMPETENCE: The ability to recognize and to 
produce authentic and appropriate language correctly and 
fluently in any social situiition. 

COMPETENCE: 1) In a psycho! ingu is tic sense, the achieved ability of 
the speaker or listener to understand and produce language utter- 
ances. 2) In transfomational theory, the ability to recognize well- 
formed sentences ; devi ant (non-granwati cal ) sentences ; i ook- 

alike" sentences which come from different deep str«ctures, and^ 
synonymous sentences having different surface structures, (^ee 
PERFORMANCE.) 

COMPOUND SYSTEM: One in which, the foreign language Is learned 
and used in relation to the native language. (See COORDINATE 
SYSTEM.) 

CONFIRMATION: Knowledge given a 1 earner-oral ly x>t through 
some other technique- that his response is correct. 

CONFLICT: Interference or problem in learning a second or Jo'^Jj"^ 
language caused by the Ingrained habit of saying something in a 
certain way in one's native tongue. 

CONNOTATIVE: The personal meaning of a word m^ hw for indi- 

vi duals depending on their experiences with the word or its refer- 
ent. 

CONSCIOdS SELECTION: The step in the learning process in which 
students choose between two language items which are in con- 
trast. (See p. 55.) 

CONSOLE: The teacher's control center in a language laboratory. 

CONSTITUENT: Arv one of the smaller structural un1ts_11nked^ to- _ 
gether in a larger construction. For example in The boys bought 
Balls, the boys (the NP or Noun Phrase) and bought balls P"^ 
Verb Phrase) are the iwnedi ate constituents of the.sentence. Jhe 
Ultimate constituents would be boy/s and ball/s which cannot be 
divide* further. 

CONSTITUENT THEORY: The binary division of an utterance into , 
smaller and smaller constituents until ultimate constituents are 
identified. (These may be segments of words.) (See p. 8 and above.) 

CONTENT WORDS: Vocabulary items that refer to things, actions, or quail tie 
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CURRICULUM: The knowledge, information, skills, abilities, ac- 
tivities, materials, etc. which are included in the teaching of any 
subject. 

DECODE: The process by which a hearer derives the total meanina 
(linguistic and cultural) of a verbal message. (See ENCODE.) 



DEDUCTIVE PROCESS: One in which a rule is formulated first and 
then followed by examples which confonn to it. (See INDUCTIVE 
PROCESS.) 

DENOTATIVE: The dictionary meaning of a word. (See CONNOTATIVE.) 

DERIVED: An utterance, word, or expression produced by the appll* 
cation of a transformation rule to a basic word or utterance; e.g., 
kindness is derived from kind; Hamlet Was written by Shakespeare is 
derived from Shakespeare wrote Hamlet. 

DETERMINER: A word such as an article, a possessive adjective, a 
partitive, which marks a noun; e.g., the, a* some, each, any. 

DIAGNOSTIC TEST: One which permits the examiner to judge the 
student's strengths or weaknesses, problems or difficulties. 

OI/U.ECT: A variety of the natlonallanguage used by membsrs of a 
speech community living in a given geographical area. 

DIPHTHONG: A sound which combines two vowel sounds; e.g** ^I/* 
/AU/. 

DISTRACTOR: An Incorrect Item given purposely by the examiner in a test. 

ENCLODE: The process through which a speaker conveys his thought 
by means of a verbal message; to put thought Into linguistic form. 
(See DECODE.) 

ENVIRONMENT: 1) The surrounding sounds, syllables, or words of 
any element of language. 2) The' surrounding community. 

EQUIVALENT: A word, expression, utterance, or sentence in one 

language which is not a word-for-word translation of a word, etc. 
in another language but which conveys the same meaning. 

EVALUATION: Tests (oral, written, short answer, essay, etc.) and 
other measures such as observation and/or questionnaires to as- 
certain results being achieved, and progress being made toward 
objectives of language learning. 

FADE: 1) In teaching, the gradual withdrawal of cues so that the 
student is required to produce utterances on his own. 2) In speech, 
the lowered volume at the end of an utterance. 

FEEDBACK; the control of one's performance derived from the 

awareness of its effects; e.g., the speaker controls his flow of speech 
by hearing his iown words, or by listening to or noting the reaction 
of others. 



FIT: The relationship between the sounds of the oral language and the 
writing systems which represent It. 

FORMI^L: Pertaining to the arrangement of sounds, letters, or words 
In an utterance. 

FORMIIA: A fixed expression of greeting, thanks, agreement, etc, 
such as Thank you. How do you do which native speakersuse 
habitually In comnunlcatlpn. 

FORMULATE : Verbal 1 ze ; put 1 nto words . 

FRAIC: 1) in programrmed Instruction, a minimal unit of Instruc- 
tion. 2) A syntactic pattern, each slot of which would always 
contain words of the same class (determiner, noun, verb, etc.) 

FUNCTION: The grammatical role of an Item or structure;. e.g., sub- 
ject, object. 

FUNCTIONAL: Pertaining to real use; conwunlcatlve. 

FUNCTION WORDS: Words which have little or no meaning by 

themselles but which are used in utterances to signal granmatl- 

cal relationships (e.g., auxiliaries and prepositions). With content 

words, they constitute the vocabulary or lexicon of a language. 

GENERALIZATION: The verbalized "rule" or description of a language 
item which results from the learner's perception of its 
recurring, consistent sound, form, position, function, and mean- 
ing. 

GENERATE: 1) In gerative-transformational grannar, to list the 

rules which account for the existence of all the acceptable (well- 
fomed) sentences in the language. Z) To create or produce. 

HABIT: A permanent ability to act in a particular manner. 

IDIOLECT: The way the individual uses the language of the commu- 
nity; his "parole." 

' . - . * 

IDIOM: An expression whose total meaning cannot be derived from 
the meaning of each individual word within it; e.g., I can't do 
without you. 

IWEDIATE CONSTITUENTS : Two or more units on one level of 

structure which form a single unit on the next higher level ; e.g.. 
The subject and predicate are IC's of the sentence; the veH> phrase 
and complement are IC's of the predicate. 

INCREMENTAL LEARNING: Learning in snail steps. 

INDUCTIVE PROCESS: One in which a series of examples or model 

sentences are given in order to enable the learner to formulate a 
generalization, description, or "rule.". (See DEDUCTIVE PRO- 
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INFLECTION: A change In the form of a word to Indicate plurality, 
possession, etc. 

INFORMWfT: A native speaker or one with near native ability who 
may be used as an authentic resource person with relation to his 
language or culture. 

INTESRATXOH: 1) The process of combining related material or 
elements which belong together. 2) The fusion of different ele- 
ments Into a coherent whole. 3) In discussing Indlvuduals. one 
speaks of a well-adjusted, or well -Integrated, personality. 

INTERACTION: The give and take of cowminl cation. 

INTERCHANGE: A conversation of two or more utterances. 

INTERFERENCE: A difficulty or problem In the learning of one habit 
because of the existence In the learner of a conflicting one; e.g., 

difficulty of learning to produce a sound In the target language 
because It does not exist or exists In another position In the 
learner's native tongue. 

INTERNALIZE: To understand and learn material so thoroughly 
that 1 1 can be produced at w1 1 1 . 

INTERVOCALIC: Between two vowels. 

JACK: A box or other piece of equipment for a tape recorJer to which 
additional headphones can be attached. 

JUNCTURE: A change In the quail 1;y of sounds and In the meanlna of 
an utterance produced by pauses In speech; e.g., nitrate/night 
rate; I screain/lce cream. 

KERNEL SENTENCE: A basic sentence In a language-usual 1y sim- 
ple, . acti ve , and w1 thout modi f 1 ers -whi ch can undergo many 
transformations based on a series of rules. A kernel sentence has 
two parts or two constituents; a noun phrase (NP) and a verb 
phrase (VP). ("Base" sentence is being used more frequently.) 

KINESICS: The stu4y of the non-berbal notions used In coATAiunI ca- 
tion; e.g., gestures, facial expressions. 

LANGUAGE FEELING: (SprachgefOhl ) The Intui t1 ve awareness , re- 
suiting from Intensive practice In. the foreign language, enabling 
the learner tb recognize and to control his production of well- 
formed sentences. 

LAN6UE: The total languag^^ code-of the community 

as compared to an individual 's expression (his "parole"). Both 
terms ••langue* and •^pa^ro^^^^ 
Saussure^ a Swiss llnguls^^^^^^ 

LEARNING: The process which leads to the acquisition of any form of 
behavior. 



LEVEL.: 1) TJw height to which the voice rises or falls in speaking. In 
English, for example, we distinguish four pitch levels. 2) The 
stage of learning -beginning, intenaadiate, advanced. 3) The 
degree of achievement toward a goal. 

LEXICAL COMBINATION: Words which co-occur; e.g., part of. 

LEXICON: The words or vocabulary of the language. 

LINGUISTICS: A science which systematically analyzes and de- 
scribes a language as it is used by its native speakers. There are 
several branches of linguistic science; e.g., historical, compara- 
tive, contrast1ve,psychol Unguis tics, soclolingul sties. 

MACHINE TRANSLATION: The equivalent of a text in one language 
rendered in another language by iueans of a computer. 

MARKER: A word or mprpheme that helps identify the function of 
another word; e.g.,'s added to a singular noun indicates posses- 
sion; the before a word Identifies it as a nominal." 

MASTER: 1) (verb) to learn thoroughly. 2) (noun) an original record- 
ing from which copies can be made. 

METALINGUISTICS: 1) The scientific study of linguistics and Its 

relation to other cultural factors in a society. Paralinguistics, 
kinesics, proxenics, for example, are included lit metal Ingui sties. 
2) The study of the langusgc used to talk about language. 

MIM-HEM: Mimicry-memorization. A teaching technique in which 
students imitate a model and then repeat It to the point of 
memorization. 

MINIMAL PAIR: TWo words that sound alike except for one phonemic 
difference; e.g., bag/back; ship/sheep; bit/pit. 

MODEL: J) The perfect or near-perfect production of a sound, word, 
or utterance given by the teacher or a recording for Imitation by 
the learners. 2) A tentative or hypothetical design or explanation 
for any phenomenon. 

. MONITOR: To listen to students through any inter-coiraiiunl cation 
device as they record. 

MONOSTRUCTURAL APPROACH: A teaching metho<i in which In- 
dividual structures are presented one aX a time through several 
examples and not in a dielogue or reading passage. 

MORPHEME: The smallest meaningful unit of language. It may be 

"free" (a word such as girl which can stand alone) or^bound" (the 
s of girls which Indicates plurtlity but which cannot stand alone). 

MORPHOLOSif: The study of ti»e changes in forms of words pro- 
duced by inflection or deHvati on. 

MORPHOPHONEMICS: The stu<ty of the mlatlonshlps and chan^^^^ 
In phonemes because of their environment or position within a 
word {a morpheme) or before another word; e.g.» in English, the 
plural iBorpneme xhahges its sound depending on the final letter 



of the woH (/z/ In boys but /s/ In books and Iz/ In boxes. 

MULTIPLE CHOICE TEST: One in which the student is asked to 
select an ahswer to a question or problen from among several 
choices given, 

OPERANT CONDITIONING: The shaping (reinforcing or extinguish- 
ing) of the learner's responses through the forging of a bond be- 
tWxsen stimulus and response and confimation of the correct 
response (termed "reward"), 

PARADIGM: A artuplete systematic set of the forms of a word or of a 
verb conjugation; e.g.. English: I, me* myt mine; Spanish: present 
of the verb hablar (to speak): hablo, hablas, habia, etc. 

PARALINGUISTICS: The study of tone of voice, tempo of voice, 
groans, sighs, and other non-articulated sounds which convey 
meaning to a listener. 

PAROLE: The individual speaker's use of language to convey messages. 

PASSIVE KNOWLEDGE: that which is needed for understanding or 
recognition only; "receptive" knowledge as opposed to "active." 

PATTERN: 1) An arrangement of sounds or words which recurs sys- 
tematically and is meaningful . 2) The basic design that underlies 
a sentence. 

PATTERN PRACTIVE: Drills and activities In which the patterns of a 
language are learned to the point where students can repeat, alter, 
or respond to them habitually and fluently. 

PAUSE: Another word for JUNCTURE. 

PEER TEACHING: Two or more students helping each other to learn 
by practicing and engaging In comrnini cation activities with 
each other. 

PERFORMANCE (in Generative-Transformational Theory): 1) The 

overt verbal behavior of a speaker. 2} An instance of a speaker's 
competence. 

PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVE: The degree of learning of an item or a 
skill which a student Is expected to achieve under certain well- 
defined, clearly specified conditions. 

PERSONALIZATION: Relating dialoguas, readings, etc. to the learn- 
ers' lives and experiential background through ^questions. 

PHATIC FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE: The abi lity of a speaker to 
start, interrupt, or discontinue a conversation. 

PHONEMICS: The systematic study of the roeaningful sounds of language. 



PHONETICS: The study of the sounds of speech-the phonemes and 
the a11ophones*&nd the way they are produced, transmitted* and 
received by the listener. 

PHONOTACTICS: The arrangement of sounds In a language; t!)e 
study of the restrictions (Inappropriate comblisaitjns) or ar- 
rangements of sounds. 

PHRASE STRUCTURE RULE: One which governs the construction 

of the two basic parts of utterances: the noun phrase }NP) and the 
verb phrase (VP) of kernel (or base) sentences. 

PITCH: A voice tone which distinguishes meanlr^. 

PRAGMATICS: The study of the correlation of linguistic forms to 
situational settings. 

PROFICIENCY TEST: One which permits the measurement of- a 

person's knowledge and ability In a foreign language without 
regard to formal study or text used. 

PROGNOSTIC TEST: One which permits the making of hypotheses 

about a person's possible success in language study* Synonym • 
APTITUDE TEST. 

PROGRAWEO LEARNING: The systematic grading and sequen- 
cing of language material and Its presentation In the smallest 
possible segments, generally In frames. The materlil to be learned 
(the program) Is generally placed In a "teaching machine" or In a 
text. Since this Is often used without an Instructor, the device or 
text directs the student to proceed to the next step when his 
response has been correct; to go back to a previous step or engage 
In related drills If the response has been Incorrect. It is generally 
self-pacing; that Is, a student can work at his own speed. 

PROMPT: To whisper a word or expression to the learner In order to 
help him produce an utterance. 

PROP: A reaV object (a flag, a flower, a piece of bread) or any device 
used In teaching to simulate reality and to elicit student response. 

PROXEMICS: The study of distances maintained by speakers of dif- 
ferent languages as they speak to each other or to others. 

PSYCHOLINGUISTICS: The scientific study of the relationships be- 
tween linguistic data and psychological processes. 

RECOMBINE: To bring together familiar sentences, dialogues, or 

reading passages In order to create new Hal ogues, etc. In which all 
the elements are familiar to the. learners. 

REDUNDANCY: The multiple clues in language, som^ of which could 
be elliMnated without loss of essential Infomatlon; e.g.. In The 
boys are wearing their coats, the Izl sound, the verb are, the posses- 



si ve their, and the /s/ sound In coats all Indicate plurality. 

REENTRY: The systematic reuse or reintroduction of words and 
structures which have been learned with newly acquired lan- 
guage items (in d1a1oaues« readings, etc.) in order to 1) keep them 
alive In the learners^. minds, and Z) demonstrate that a word or 
pattern can be used In nany different situations. 

REFERENT: The actual object or situation in the real world to which 
a word is related or to which it refers. 

REGISTER: The variation in language (in pronunciation, granmar, 

or vocabulary) as used by persons in different jobs or professions, , 
in different situations (formal or informal) and in different modas 
(speaking or writing). 

REINFORCEMENT: 1) The consolidation or further learning of 
material. 2) The confirtration or reward which increases the 
likelihood of a student's giving a correct response again at another 
time. 

REJOINDER: An «nphat1c response given to a statement or ques- 
tion. The rejoinder may be a formula, another question, or another 
statement which reiterates or emphasizes the Initial utterance. 

RELIABILITY: Tho degree to which a test Is consistent In measuring 
what it is supposed to measure. 

RHETORIC: The method and study of the organization of syntactic 
units into larger patterns. 

RHYTHM: The regularity of speech sequences. 

RULE: 1) The description of the form, function, and position of a 
recurring systematic feature of language. 2) In transformation 
theory, the instructions or directions which account for the exis- 
tence of kernel (base) sen tencias (Phrase Structure Rules) and 
derived sentences (Transfonnatlon Rules). 

SEGMENT: A syllable of a word or a group of words in an utterance* 

SEGMENTAL PHONEMES: The vowels and consonants. 

SEMANTICS: The study of word meanings and their effect on com- 
munication, interaction, and interpersonal relationships. 

SEMIOTICS: The study of the exchange of any messages whatsoever 
and of the signs which underlie them. 

SHAPE: To lead the learner grafual ly to a closer approximation of 
the desired terminal behavior through successive listening and 
speaking experiences. 

SIGN: The general term which designates anything which stands for 
or represents something else. 

ERIC 



SYNTAX: The arrangement of words In utterances and sentences. 

SYSTEM: Sets of recurring combinations and sequences of sounds 
and words into patterns which signal meaning. 

TAGMEHE: 1) The slot and its filler. 2) A significant unit os syntax. 

TARGET LANGUAGE: The foreign language that is being learned. 

TAXONOMIC: Pertaining to the description and classification of 
structures of language. 

TEACHING MACHINE: A mechanical device used In some forms of 
progranined instruction (See p-.l i 5). 

TENSE: Thfe formal categories of verb inflections; e.g.. In English, we 
speak of the simple present snd past tenses only: walks; walked. 

TERNMINAL BEHAVIOR: The desired outcome that a learner should 

achieve in terms of the acquisition of some habit, skill, knowledge* 
or attitude. 

TERMINAL CONTOUR; The intonation patterns at the end of an 

utterance. In English, for example, there are three: rising, falling 
ans sustained. 

TRACK: 1) A pattern of subject or course organization In a school or 
school system. For example, in the first year of the secondary 
school, there may be two language tracks, one for students who 
have studied English in the elementary school and one for begin- 
ners. 2) A stretch or path along a tape on vrhich a recording can be 
made. 

TRANSFER: The ability to use knowledge about a feature of one's 
native language or of the target language in learning another 
relS ted feature. (Negative transfer Implies the making of false 
analogies.) (See p. 14). 

TRANSFER RULES (in General -Transformational Theory): These 

consist of two parts: 1) The phrase structure that base senteticeS 
must have before transfer rules can be applied. 2) The operation 
or sequence of operations produclnci a new sentence. 

TRANSFORMATION THEORY: A theory of language analysis which 

assumes 1) that all utterances, the surface structure of the lan- 

?uage, are derived from basic sentences-the deep structure of the 
anguage-by a series of rules; 2) that all native speakers have 
competence 1 n recognl zi ng wel 1 -formed sentences but cannot 
necessarily produce them; 3) that language is creative and 
stimulus -free. (See the Bibliography, p. 195, for further study.) 

UNCONSCIOUS SELECTION: The habitual, fluent use of the correct 
sound, word form, or word arrangement in "free" comraini cation. 
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USAGE: The selection by a speaker of a certain language variety or 
register. 

UTTERANCE: A wrd, a fixed expression, or a sentence said by a 
speaker which has meaning, and before which and after which 
there is silence on his part. 

VALIDITY: The degree to which a test measures what it is supposed to 
measure. 

VARIATION: 1) A change of some kind. 2) In audio-lingual 

methodology, the asking of questions on the dialogue itself. 

VARIETY OF LANGUAGE: Changes (phonological, syntactic, or lexi- 
cal) within the code brought about by such factors as geography 
(in the case of dialects), social or professional role, situation (for- 
mal or informal), and node (oral or written). 

VERBAL BEHAVIOR: 1) Language. 2) Any manifestation of self- 
expression and/or connuni cation. 

VOICED SOUND: A sound made with the vocal cords vibrating; e.g.» 
/b/. vowels. 

VOICELESS SOUND: A sound made while the vocal cords are not 
vibrating; e.g.. /p/. 
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